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ART UNION ADMINISTRATION. 
“* Hang out our banners; on the outward wall, 
The cry is, still, ‘ they come.’ ” 
Macnari, Act v., Scene 5. 

FirE!~stay a moment, combustion!—but is it 
combustion? ~no matter what it is; we mean that 
phase of matter which the erudite of their period 
for ages termed an clement; that which warms 
our hands and cooks our food; and which, if 
not attended to in exact accordance with its laws, 
and so restricted in its acts and influences, be- 
comes one of the most remorseless and terrible 
devastations to which humanity can be sub- 
jected. Water also, without whose usefulness the 
universe itself would return to chaos, is another 
representative of nature’s vindictiveness at neglect, 
that, although antagonist with the foregoing, is 
yet so equal in its power of harm, as to labour 
under the imputation that the entire earth has 
been destroyed by its omnipotence; while it is 
prophecied that the entire earth shall, in due time, 
become a prey to the domination of its opponent. 
Thus is the wit of man in continual employment 
to extract the greatest amount of usefulness from 
them both, with the least possible risk of mischief 
from either. We might be justified in insisting 
that it is to these two chained brutes, we are 
beholden for the proverb, that too much of even 
a good thing is good for nothing; but that we 
know that every distinct usefulness is subject to 
similar objection, and that all the amusements, 
the pursuits, the luxuries, and even the necessi- 
ties of mankind in turn its slaves and tyrants, have 
each their distinct and exact regulations, that are 
most necessary to be understood, for the wise 
purpose of deriving from them all the good of 
which they are capable, without permitting to 
them the indulgence of that peculiar disposition 


to evil to which their nature tends, when suffered 
to operate in excess. 

As society has long been constituted, there is 
no contrivance more absolutely necessary, or more 
universally applied te, for carrying out a principle, 
than that co-operation of individuals which is 
produced, or rather more often supposed to be 
produced, by the deputed authority invested in 
what is denominated a committee. Tt may 
appear to some, that to compare the possible acts 
of half a dozen solemn-looking, well-meaning, 
simple-minded individuals, with the power of 
destructiveness known to reside in the two ele- 
ments (by courtesy )above a!luded to, is an attempt 
to excite alarm, for which our experience of their 


Svamperp, 4d 

committees that are composed of mild, unassuming, 
humane, and honourable men, consist of a series 
of reckless abeminations that the most contirmed 
scoundrel would not dare even to have imagined 
in his unalloyed singleness of existence. ‘The 
etymology of the word supports the evidence as to 
character. Derived from “ commit”— Latin, com- 
mitto—it will be seen that it is assumed to mean 
all that we have imputed to it—to entrust; to give 
in trust; to imprison; to perpetrate; to do a fault; 
to be guilty of a crime; to put together for a con- 
test; to place in a state of hostility or incongruity. 
Every one of these, it will be at once conceded, 
are attributes of the idea attached to the word 
committee, and show a complication of qualities that 








perniciousness has not furnished a foundation. But| baffle analysis. It is, therefore, an impera- 
we believe that all the incendiary and aceidental | tive duty that the world should inquire into the 
fires since the creation, and all the inundations | natural laws by which these acts are perpetrated. 
since the Mosaic flood, have not sacrificed an The duty has, no doubt, been repeatedly under- 
equivalent of human life to the numbers that may | taken, and would ere this have been accomplished, 
attribute their destruction to the very simple and | if it could have beon demonstrated that the con- 
wholesomely worded title, “ Committee of Public} trivances were subject to any natural laws what- 
Safety,” assumed by those that impulsed France} ever. But they are not; the simple bodies by 
and, indeed, Europe, into a long series of anarchy | which they are composed are not subject to the 


‘and bloodshed. But we eschew politics any further | same exactness of analyzation as those with 


than the examination of the term committee; which Mr. Farady has to do; and the difficulty is 
obliges us to allude to them; and shall strengthen | very often to be encountered, in addition, that the 
our case by refererce to the fact, that these bodies more simple the bodies the more complex is the 
have an increased range conferred upon them | result of their admixture. As these necessary pests 


for harm, from the advantage they have continued | are, therefore, beyond the pale of natural charac- 


to possess in their triumphant defeat of all en- teristic, it becomes an obligation that we should in- 


,deavours to ascertain the laws by which they act. vent for and apply the most stringent artificial 


Fire and water, we know, in spite of their omni- regulations to their control; to fence theminoneach 
potence when unrestricted, acknowledge certain’ side by high walls of precept, over which they may 
bounds which they cannot pass; there is a well not climb; and thus obliging them to move in the 
ascertained description of matter against which | right direction or not at all. This has been at- 
their evil qualities are inert; and man has, accord- tempted with a variety of success, but has never 
ingly, barricaded himself from their influence by been completely accomplished; as, although an 
his discovery of the means by which their worst | individual having entire faith in the acts of a com- 
intentions may be disarmed of ill, But a com-| mittee is such 4 singularity of production that 
mittee has no law, and is an unprincipled and a| there is no well attested instance of the species; 
chance medley combination of which it is impossi- | every committeeman, no matter what are his ac- 
ble that the most penetrating and exact observer | complishments, is an exacting pretender to un- 
can foresee any satisfactory result. The com- | bounded confidence from those for whom he is de- 
mittee that has been elected for one purpose, is | puted to act. An unbeliever himself, he insists in 
quite prepared, at any time, to substitute another | implicit faith in others. This is a barrier, in almost 
without notice. ‘The six individual intentions | every instance, to any exactitude of direction; and 





have become one committee intention; they are | 


some half dozen simple bodies that, on being 
mingled together, do so neutralize und confound 
each others qualities, that every act is an incom- 
prehensibility which no individual would pretend to 
defend as arising from an opinion of his own, The 
act of electing a committeeman changes his nature. 
His committeeman existence is a thing apart; and 
he will not estimate, even to his inmost self, any 
one of his acts in that capacity by the same rule of 
conscience as those other acts for which he is in- 
dividually responsible, and which he has individu- 
ally considered, Thus, we often find the deeds of 


there is too often such a generalization of duty 
imposed as allows an extensive ficld for assump- 
tion of power that could not have been contem- 
plated in the beginning, either by the committee 
men themselves, or by the society on the part of 
whom they are the agents. 

It is only the experience we have of the arrogance 
of such bodies that lends @ credit to rumours now in 
circulation that the Committee of the Board of Trade 
are endeavouring to influence the Committee of 
the London Art Union to take upon themselves 
the responsibility of selecting the works that were 
formerly chosen by the prize-holders, The fact 
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that a board of individuals selected with reference | art in this country has little to eare about in Art 

to fitness for the examination of subjects connected | Unions. 
. . . | . . . 

with the commerce and dealing of the country | selling pictures of undoubted excellence; and the 


a 


considers the profession of the painter to be within } 


the scope of its intention, is no trifling evidence of 
the grasping disposition of committees generally, 
and aremarkable specimen of confidence in the 
Board of Trade in particular; and, therefore, 
although we believe that the Committee of the 
London Art Union hesitate, and wisely hesitate, 
to undertake the fulfilment of an office in which 


they would be so little likely to satisfy any parties; | 


yet we do fear that the amount of direct patron- 
age and indirect influence that would accompany 
the assumption of that power, is but too likely to 
Lave charms for some of them at the present 
moment, and may be too great a temptation for 
the rest eventually to resist; we, therefore, thus 
early, and perhaps prematurely, call upon all 
artists and lovers of art, not excusing those who, 
believing that they may have some friend in court, 
may have dim notion of sharing in the advantages 
arising from the corruption that will be its con- 
sequence, to exert themselves heart and soul for 
the prevention of what cannot end but in a jobbing 
that will degrade art below any other profession, 
and, in the end, annihilate the Art Union itself as 
an institution. 

Our objection, be it well understood, has no 
reference to the individuals of which the Com- 
mittee of the Art Union is now composed, for it 
would be impossible to select any number from 
five to fifty, to whom we should not have the 
same grounds of objection that apply to them. It 
is the principle itself that is the object of our feud; 
and our reasons for opposition are not simple but 
manifold. It may be said that the thing does in 
Edinburgh and Dublin. We know it goes on in 
those countries, and we also know that the artists 
in those countries are degraded by the system. 
We also know that such things as are there ac- 
complished and boasted of would not here be per- 
mitted, and that the disagreement consequent on 
their attempt would unpopularize the Art Union 
in the metropolis, and that its decline would be the 
extinction of the lesser lights in the provinces that 
live by its reflection, 

It is quite possible that in prosperous years the 
sum to be devoted to the purchase of pictures 
through the London Art Union might pass twenty 
thousand pounds. Now is it in the nature of 
humanity that some half-dozen individuals, having 
the superintendence of that sum to be laid out in 
the produce of a profession existing in a contined 
locality, and more confined still, as consisting of 
but a portion of that profession, some of whom are 
already separated from the rest by the refusal of 
certain other committees that control galleries to 
permit their works to take their place among such 
as are liable for selection; we say—is it possible 
that such power can rest in any hands without 
conferring a corresponding influence on the one 
party, which is, after all, but another word for 
degradation and obsequiousness on the other? We 
uvhesitatingly deny the possibility; and we follow 
this denial by the assertion that art cannot be 
great unless it is also respectable, and indepen- 
dent of a clique; and that, while there is any other 
means of forcing the sale of a picture besides its 
excellence, the artist has his attention divided, and 
must mix up address and cajolery with study and 
execution, or give up his honest share of the ad- 
vantage the public intend that he should possess. 

Let us be well understood in this, First-rate 
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There is no difficulty in the way of 





already established reputation can not be the 
prey of the new system; but there is a period in 
the progress of every artist, when such an aid is of 


and execution; and the artist’s observance of the 
progress of his time must be abandoned to suit 
the fancy of a single man. When we say indivi- 
dual caprice, we use the term advisedly, There 
is no man acquainted with the constitution of 
committees, but is aware that, no matter how 


| importance, and we could mention several in- Lemmons their members, there is one person in 








stances of the now excellent, who owe much t2 the 
support so received, 


; age | 
We will illustrate our own | 


opinion on this subject, by reference to statements 
and admissions extracted from the minutes of evi- 
dence taken before the Select Committee on Art 
Unions; not as authorities, but simply as logical 
statements, founded upon a sound basis o1 one } 
side, and as admission that much mistake, not to say 
corruption, has existed on the other, Mr, G. M. 
Mason, Secretary to the Birmingham Art Union, 
when asked his opinion of referring selection to a 
conunittee of taste, annually elected by the sub- 
seribers stated, 927:— 

“T think that an annual committee of taste, 
selected from the subseribers of the current 
year, to direct to certain works in the exhi- 
bition, as deserving the attention of the prize 
holders, such works having reference to the 
amounts of the several prizes, but leaving to 
the prizcholders an otherwise unconstrained selection 
would be more desirable than a metropolitan com- 
mittee, which, it may be supposed, would lean to 
the encouragement of high art exclusively, to 
the discouragement of provincial effort, and, there- 
fore, to the prevention of English art generally. 
The few great and distinguished lighis of a national 
school of art, are accidents arising out of the general 
encouragement of national artists. The more artists, 
therefore, are enabled to live by art, thé greater the 
prospect of eliciting such great lights ; the struggles, 
therefore, of students in art, must not be subjected 
to the discouragements which the selections of such 
committee a necessarily imply. Again, a national 
taste for art is of gradual growth; and the ulti- 
mate perfection of that taste rests upon en- 
couraging the incipient taste of the purchaser for 
pictures within his reach; and this policy will, at 
the saine time, meet the early appetite of the pur- 
chasers, and the exigencies of the tyro in art. 
The exclusive recommendation, therefore, of 
works of high art, will at once discourage the 
arly purchaser, and the early artist; while, if all 
purchasers be left to their own judgment, all 
classes of pictures will have their own market, 
and every grade of talent its remuneration, while 
pressed forward by emulation to attain to excel- 
lence. Again, all! works not recommended by a 
committee, would stand negatively condemned; 
and if the early purchaser observed that the works 
which satisfied his taste, are held in low estima: 
tion, he will become indifferent to them, and the 
gradations through which he might have attained 
to a refined taste being interrupted; he can never 
arrive at a nice perception of the perfection of 
art. Upon the whole, therefore, [ think it ques- 
tionable whether the interference of committees 
between the public and the artist, yould not be 
injurious to the present and permanent establish- 
ment of an illustrious school of English art.” 

Here we have a reply so full of sound thought, 
that'a careful examination must, at once, demon- 
strate that every word is an incontrovertible fact, 
and as far as it goes, a complete refutation of 
every sophistry produced by the supporters of the 
alterations said to be proposed, But it does not 
go far enough—it does not state all the mischief 
consequent to the adoption of the new method. 
Now, having stated our objection on the part of 
artists, we add our objection on the part of art: 
it is this; that the measure suppuses the possi- 
bility of a body being so constituted, as to use- 
fully direct art as to what it shall produce. It 
substitutes the gratification of individual caprice 
for the study of the great and noble in conception 


combination with the secretary, who directs the 
entire of its affairs, all those by whom he is sup- 
ported being little more than an appendage, 
valled, in another place, his tail; which, satisfied 
by an oceasional gratification, and the mere ap- 
pearance of power, lends its countenance blindly 
and uninguiringly to his control. In all con- 
cerns of moment, if that individual is not the con- 
triver, the instance is the exception and not 
the rule. It is that man that gives the tone to 
the whole affair, and who gives the key-note 
of the composition, Mind, we are not here 
alluding, the most remotely, to corruption of 
motive, but to individuality in opinion; a thing in 
all cases to doubt, but more especially in art, in 
which variety in excellence knows no bounds. 
We, therefore, believe it would be most unsafe and 
pernicious to art, to entrust so much of influ- 
ence as would be conferred by confiding that 
power to a few in London that is now assumed by 
those Committees of Art Unions who select the 
prizes for the subscribers. Let them speak for 
themselves, and show the animus on which they 
act. George Cash, Esq., member of the committee 
of selection of the Dublin Art Union, deseribes 
their proceedings thus:—* We select painting, 
whose merit in the eyes of the eommittee of selec- 
tion seems to consist in either the advance or the 
altempt at perfection in high art.” © An artist, whose 
work shows a decided improvement, or advance 
towards high art this year, beyond that which he 
displayed in former years, is sure to get his works 
purchased by us at an advanced price, holding 
always in contemplation the effort made by the 
artist towards high art.” “We have quite field 
enough, not only to purchase those pictures pos- 
sessing any decided degree of merit, but also to 
encourage the progress of a young artist in ad- 
vance to high art.” “We take the names, and 
select the best picture, as we think, of each artist 
first; one picture of each artist, because an artist 
may send in several pictures; and we go round the 
room, selecting what we think best of each artist.” 
“T should, perhaps, observe, that no professional 
artist can be 2 member of the select committee.” 
Here we have a specimen of the operation’ we 
denounce from a no doubt well-intentioned ama- 
teur whose mind is not pelucid upon the subject of 
what is called high art, a man who rewards 
attempt in what the Athen@um calls “ the right 
direction:” that is, in the direction, not for which 
the artist is most fitted to succeed; but in that 
which the amateur supposes it to be an exempli- 
fication of refined taste to applaud; as if one work 
of art more than another was deserving of sup- 
port for any other quality than its individual ex- 
cellence. The rewarding attempt in high art, if 
high art is what Mr. Blacker calls metaphysical 
art, is the rewarding of perverted talent, and of 
hopeless sacrifice; for it cannot be arrived at but 
after passing through the accomplishment of works 
more or less imitative, of works that demand less 
numerous attainments, or attainments lower in 
degree, It is an absurdity to expect a historical 
picture that is not an unpleasantness, from one that 
cannot draw with a very high degree of correct- 
ness, and paint with something approaching to 
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truth; and the commencement of a work of pre- 
tension before having completed something satis- 
factorily that is less exacting, is such an evidence 
of want of judgment as is unfavourable to hepe in 
the artist's self, and should not be encouraged by 
the committee. igh art is excellent art, no 
matter in what department; and a piece of well 
executed still-life is worth half-a-dozen caricatures 
of holy families. We picture to ourselves George 
Cash, Esq., with his Art Union watering-pot, 
sprinkling his high art plantation, and, not confining 
himself to “ pictures possessing a decided degree of 
merit,” but “selecting painting either upon the 
quality of ‘advance or attempt’ in high or meta- 
physical art.” 

Does it not sometimes occur to such persons, 
that their opinions are not those of everybody, and 
that they incur some responsibility in their 
scheme of artificial cultivation, for impulsing a 
species of production, for which natural demand 
may not exist; or are they so hedged in by flat- 
terers, that opposition has never made their own 
infallibility a question? Does not the uniformity of 
principle upon which the secretary so pertinaciously 
insists, imply the carrying on the society upon a 
system in accordance with his own individual 
opinion? and does he not know that demand in 
anything depends upon the casual agreement of 
diversity of opinions; and that such agreement in 
any department of demand, cannot be foreseen by 
any one? If he will carefully examine the history 
of art, he will find that its decay is dated from 
the establishment of what were called fixed 
principles, but which were really individual 
opinions; and, that when painters were so cir- 
cumstanced, as to be led by the nose, even by 
artists of celebrity, that they went away from 
natural model, and followed conventionality. 
How much more mischief may we expect from 
giving an influence to men who are not artistic, 
end who know nothing whatever of principle; 
whose knowledge of form is confused and gene- 
ral; who confound accident with intention, and 
whose learning is but supposition. Is it not a 
certainty ihat the rising generation of artists will, 
by such artificial and unnatural guidance, be en- 
couraged to attempt what they are incompetent to 
accomplish; and that high art, which is, in spite 
of twaddle, the beautiful and excellent of every 
department, will in so much become the victim? 

S. Blacker, Esq., secretary to the same society, 
gives us much more ample evidence of the un- 
healthiness of such a system. “ For instance, in 
two cases, I think it proper to acknowledge that 
pictures of a large size have fallen to persons 
who objected to them because their houses were 
small.” Mr. Blacker does not tell us how he got 
over this objection; indeed, we are to suppose the 
prize-holder having no appeal, sent his picture 
to the broker. To illustrate the huxtering posi- 
tion of the artist under the domination of such a 
body, we extract the following: — 

“ While we acknowledge our readiness and, we 
are happy to add, our ability to give the highest 
prices for works evincing careful study, a high 
order of art, and originality of conception; yet we 
must stand exensed, if, in some instances, we have 
passed over in silence, or what is, perhaps, more 
painful, been — to make very reduced offers 
to some, who, forgetful that a taste for the 
acquisition of modern art, is a new feature in this 
country, and should be encouraged by modera- 
tion, and not extinguished by exorbitant demands, 
have asked for mere studies what must be termed 
experimental prices.” 

Tn what position is the artist placed, in making 





prices with the holders of this monopoly? Has | any other work of art, in which the components 


he the fair chance of an open market? 


No! he| are long and intense study, a thing not to be 


is one of a many who would sell, and the select- | estimated; extreme delicacy of physical adapta- 
h } } 


ing committee-man represents the entire body of | 
We will state this case fairly, | all, a peculiarity of intellectual organization less 


the purchasers. 


tion, another thing not to be estimated; and, above 


and show its unfairness by analogy with some-| subject to exact estimation than either of the 


thing else that will not be looked at with the 
same amount of tolerance by the parties. 

Atan auction, of no matter what, there is always 
an organization of parties that operate upon price 
in the same manner as the Art Union Committee 
purchaser, Whether brokers, booksellers, picture- 
dealers, or print-sellers, there is a party, varying 
in number, the individuals of which never oppose 
one another by adverse bidding. When any one 
of that party bids a price for a lot all the rest hold 
their peace; and when the public sale is over a 
private sale takes place among the party, at 
which each article is bid for to its real worth; the 
associated individuals dividing equally the differ. 
ence, as profits upon the transaction. This is 
technically called a “knock out,” and was, while 
the auction duties were in force, a fraud upon the 
revenue subject to penalty. It went on, neverthe- 
less, as a system, and still continues to have a 
very considerable effect upon the price of property 
sold by public auction. There is much to be said 
in palliation of this in the case of the dealer; and 
while we do not attribute the motive that pro- 
duces it in him to the Art Union selecting com- 
mittee, yet we cannot but see that the effect is 
the same upon the money value of the painter’s 
work, The committee, substituting a single buyer 
for a many, gives an absolute control of price that 
must act perniciously to the artist who would sell, 
and is, to all intents and purposes, equally fatal tothe 
value of his work as would be the most extensive 
conspiracy of brokers at a sale to the value of the 
property that became their prey. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that a few paragraphs farther 
n, we are told— 

“It is also gratifying to state, that in almost 
every instance we have been enabled to close 
with the artist’s own prices; and when any dis- 
crepancy of opinion has existed, the suggestions 
of your committee have ever been taken in the 
best spirit by the gentlemen with whom we had 
to communicate.” 

In other words, the buyer made the price. 
And how could it be otherwise? Now, we may 
obtain some estimate of the amount of occasional 
“discrepancy of opinion” by reference to an ex- 
tract from Saunders’ News Letter, in which Mr. 
Thomas J. Mulvaney, Keeper of the Royal Hiber- 
rnian Academy, is reported to have said— 

“ Although, natural enough, the profession might 
look for remuneration for their labours, yet ap- 
proval and fame, coming from a proper quar- 
ter, would, he felt, be still dearer to them; and 
half the sum for a picture sold, as having met 
the approbation of a largeand intluential society, 
such as this, would have more beneficial effects 
than twice the amount from a private individual. 
(Hear and cheers.)” 

This is the consequence of Art Union selections, 
the artist proclaims aloud ina public room, that the 
Art Union committee are on no account to be 
alarmed at the nominal amount charged, for he is 
open to a bidding, and half the price is a “ sug- 
gestion that will be taken in the best spirit.” 
Why in this case, either the artist is robbed on 
the one hand, or the private buyer on the other; 
and the consequence of the bidding system on the 
part of the committee, has suggested a demand 
that might be diminished without absolute ruin. 
But what is the intrinsic value of the picture or 





others; while all these must have met at some 


moment when they were each of them in their 
highest vigour to make the chiefest production of 
the artist, which is, in truth, a matter that sets 
valuation at defiance. All these things make up 
a work only to be valued by the competition of 
those who desire its possession; take away that 
competition, and its money value has, as far as 
the artist is concerned, departed with it. But 
there is another thing that makes price, of which 
these committees are competent judges, it is the 
necessity of the painter, something having no 
reference to the work itself, but depending upon 
the number of his children and the impatience of 
his creditors. 

Supposing these committees, as wiso as they 
suppose themselves; taking them at their own 
valuation; what becomes of our hopes in high 
art? Why, their successful operation would so 
reduce the price of artistic production, that any 
man with capital, moderate ambition, and common 
sense, would suppress the capacity of the youth in 
his guardianship rather than allow the prospects 
of his existence to be submitted to an entanglement 
with a profession at the mercy of such a sprink- 
ling. It is an absurdity in every view, that 
would sacrifice the prospects of a liberal vocation 
to the narrow-minded superintendence of a knot 
of self-elected popes, whose only recommendation 
is their temerity. Where is this capacity for 
pointing out to the public what it may be per- 
mitted to like? Who are those individuals so 
gifted as to indicate the road through whith 
advance is progress? Where do they hide them- 
selves? Have they only existence in a committee, 
and are confined in their whereabouts to paper? 
Oh! it is wonderful how still and small their 
sweet voices are in society! How exceedingly 
successful in a solo; but how timid and mouse- 
like their best efforts in a duet! 

The end proposed being the attainment of 
excellence, and the deficiency of pre-existing 
means being a restricted competition between 
buyers, in a great measure consequent on defi- 
cient knowledge among the people generally, the 
best mode of communicating instruction to the mass 
becomes a main portion of intention in the Art 
Unions. Now freedom of choice to the individual 
prizeholder, not only, as is on all hands admitted, 
increases the amount of subscription, but, as we 
have shown, tends to preserve the independence 
and respectability of the artist; and, by making it 
more desirable as a profession, secures more of com- 
petition among its members. We are also prepared 
to assert that it cannot do otherwise but tend to cul- 
tivate the knoWledve of the buyer, by compelling him 
to earnestness of inquiry. The mass want instrue- 
tion, Granted. The best way of teaching is to 
prove to the ignorant that they have lost an ad« 
vantage by their want of knowledge. It is assumed 
that a prizeholder, with the right of selection, and 
a cognizance of his own want of knowledge, will 
not seek for information and assistance! We 
believe such cases are rare, where money value is the 
thing in doubt. But he thinks he does possess the 
knowledge, and he does not! Then is he in the ex- 
act position of three-fourths of the committees of 
selection; but, possessing the quality of singleness, 
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any mistake on his part affects only his individual | 
share, while an erroneous bias in the committee | 
poisons the institution at its fountain head. The | 
individual buys a bad picture, and it is probably | 
the work of a young artist, who must paint bad | 
pictures before he can paint good ones, The | 
buyer subscribes to the support of the student, and 

assists in the culture of competition. ‘The produc- 

tions of known men are purchased on the easel | 
before Art Unions can fairly enter the market; 
but there is an arduous task for the student before 
he is one of these, during the fulfilment of which | 
he must be satisfied with bare sufficiency for going 

on, looking at futurity for fame and profit. To 
him the Art Union is of service, and through him 
its means are made to operate on those above. His 
best guide for production is public demand; he 
watches the motives that influence the purchasers; 

buyers become more keen in the detection of in- 
sufficiency, and the artist’s progress to excellence 
is urged by the competition round him, motived 
by general impulse, and untrammelled by the 
fancies of a clique. The free choice of the prize- 
holder is the most certain means of producing 
nationality as a school; while the undisputed ad- 
vantage of the larger funds, obtainable by such 
permission, ensures increased numbers and compe- 
tition among artists, leading to exceeding exertion, 
which is, indisputably, the sole sufficient security 
for future excellence. 

However desirable it may be to be furnished 
with some means of judging ef the public 
advance in appreciation, the annual exhibition of 
pictures purchased by the committee of selec- 
tion, however faithful to their trust, could give us 
no information on the subject. It could tell 
us no more than that there were a certain num- 
ber of F. 5S. A.’s and F. R.S.’s receiving their 
education at the public expense. The kind of 
Art then exhibited would not present the manner 
of that respondent to the idea and circumstance 
of the time; but the notions of the selected few 
who undertook to represent what ought to be, 
and whose influence might at any time be revolu- 
tionized by the death, withdrawal, or expulsion of 
that individual in the committee who furnished 
the rest with their key-note; of that activity of 
influence for good or evil, who, in that Lilliputian 
corporation was a giant. The consequence of 
this false direction of production, from entrusting 
its superintendence to the few, is now being ex- 
emplified at Munich, where, according to the 
evidence of Mr. Eastlake, ‘‘The school of fresco 
painters find it difficult to obtain employment.’ 
They have devoted themselves to a production 
not of their period. They have not provided for 
natural demand, but for the opinion of a party, 
whose notions of excellence were confined to an 
imitation of something for which the public feel- 
ing has gone out of fashion, Haydon has been 
sacrificed on the altar of high Art. 

But each successive exhibition of prize-holder- 
chosen pictures, while affording a true estimate 
of increase of power in‘ secondary production, the 
only calculable security for eminence in the first, 
would also tell us of the march of appreciation 
among the million, evidenced by the power of 
choice manifested in the selections of the chance 
supplied buyers. This would be documentary. 
Rither their increased judgment would arise 
from cultivated perception to a knowledge of 
what was good, or from such arrived at estimate 
of their own insufficiency as would council appeal 
to aid from others—no slight stride towards know- 











ledge—being a point that many of your committees 
of selection have not yet attained. Such an exhi- 
bition would speak distinctly and plainly the 
amount of advance in popular acquirement; and, 
besides presenting the best means of establishing 
a school of high art in this country, would ensure 
what your committees do not seem to suspect the 
want of—the attainment of a knowledge of that 
quality in which high art truly consists. This is 
not to be arrived at by the opinions of committees, 
no matter of whom they may be composed. High 
art in one period cannot be the imitation of what 
was high art in some other period; and it is not 
individual superintendence that ever makes or 
moves the minds of a people. There are those 
who run before and claim the leadership; ready 
receivers of suggestion, when the impulse has 
been felt from those indirect springs that compose 
or modify the spirit of the time, and come from 
sources that are never seen or heard of. The know- 
ledge acquired from mere book-made memory of 
old-fashioned celebrity makes servility of imitation 
and nothing else. We may gaze on the chefs 
d’euvre of medieval art with wonder and delight: 
acknowledge in their producers qualities no doubt 
adapted to success in any place or period, there 
locally and naturally excited to the exigencies of 
their own; but the art of the fifteenth century 
was created and nurtured by peculiarity of demand, 
itself made up of circumstances that can never 
again occur. Committees who would motive re- 
production to such works would betray the ener- 
gies of those within their influence to uselessness 
and mediocrity, by confining genius to the imita- 
tion of attempt.” 


H.C. M. 








OPPOSITION OPERA HOUSES. 

Nor the least remarkable circumstance connected 
with the rivalry of the two theatres, is the fact, 
that the very same kind of opposition, and from 
somewhat similar causes, occurred between the then 
King’s Theatre, Haymarkct,and the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden, now more than a century ago. The 
star of Handel was at that time in the ascendant, 
and though the English public both acknowledged 
its brilliancy, and bowed before it, yet that vulgar 
mercantile spirit of which we are accused, viz., of 
having the worth for the money, would not permit 
the raising of the price of admission with impunity. 
Our authority says:— 

“The nobility and gentry, subscribers to the 
opera, who had interested themselves in the dis- 
putes between Handel and his two principal 
singers, Senesino and Cuzzoni, and were offended 
at the advanced price for admission to the oratorios 
on opera nights, opened a subscription for the per- 
formance of Italian operas at Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
inviting the celebrated Porpora hither to compose 
and conduct, and engaging Senesino, Cuzzoni, 
Montagnana, Segatti, Bertolli, and afterwards the 
matchless Farinelli.” 

Handel, who was the manager of the then King’s 
Theatre, Haymarket, was compelled to submit 
to this combination against him, and, at 
th econclusion of the season, resigned. It was 
instantly taken by the other party, and Han- 
del retired to Lincoln’s Inn, which had been va- 
cated by his opponents; but, at the close of the 
year 1734, he moved to Covent Garden. In the 
beginning of the next year, the opposition between 
the contending parties commenced in earnest. The 
following is the outline of the respective arrange- 
ments :—1735. King’s Theatre, Haymarket.—Com- 
poser, Nicola Porpora; singers, Senesino, Fari- 





nelli, Montagnana, Cuzzoni, Bertolli, and Segatti; 
Artaxerxes and Polifemo were the two operas per- 
formed. 1735. Covent Garden.—Composer, George 
Frederick Handel; singers, Carestini, Messrs. Beard, 
Waltz, Stoppelacr, Strada, Maria Negri, and Mrs, 
Young. Ariodante, by the composer, was produced, 
but was only performed twelve nights; for the 
singers being inferior to those of his rival, Handel 
very wisely retired from the unequal contest. Both 
theatres, however, brought forward oratorios dur- 
ing Lent, Handel then being the most successful, as 
he was patronised by royalty. The rivalry continued 
with vigour during the year 1736, ‘‘for several per- 
sons were x nt to Italy by the managers of each, to en- 
gage additional voices, for carrying on the operas 
next season.” The beginning of the following year 
saw the struggle still in existence, until “ Handel 
at length concluded an unsuccessful season on the 
25th of June. His antagonists at the Opera 
House, were not more fortunate, and were 
unable to keep the field so long. On the 11th of 
June, Farinelli performed for the last time in this 
country; having, according to Cibber, sometimes 
sung to an audience of thirty-five pounds! Thus 
ended an opposition, equally destructive to both 
parties. It is in vain, to ascribe the ruin of 
operas to faction or enmity to Handel. The 
fact is, that the rage for these performances had 
greatly abated in our country, in spite of good 
composition and exquisite performance. An 
Englishman tires of dainties sooner than of com- 
mon food, to which he returns with pleasure, 
after excess. The public curiosity being satisfied, 
the whole nation regaled upon the Beggars’ Opera, 
and ballad farces, on the same plan with eager- 
ness and content.” 

Such is an outline of the account handed down 
to us of an occurrence so remarkably similar to 
what we are now experiencing. The nobility and 
gentry now, as then, have raised an opposition to 
the hitherto peculiarly privileged Opera House, 
not perhaps in a direct way. There can be no 
question, discontent prevailed to a very great ex- 
tent, at the increase of prices; although this can- 
not be considered the only cause. Nor was it in 
Handel’s time; for the great composer was not a 
man of very conciliatory manners, and it is not 
improbable that he had given cause of offence 
from not displaying that suaviter in modo, which 
is indispensable in those who court patronage. 
The coincidences are however remarkable; the 
same determined spirit of opposition seems to 
have belonged then, as now, to the contending 
parties. The same vigour was displayed to secure 
all the available talent. The strength of the 
vocal department then, as now, formed the great 
prop.of the promoters of the opposition; who also, 
in the present instance, had the additional advan- 
tage of Royal support, which, in the former case, 
was bestowed upon Handel, not only in the counte- 
nance given by actual presence, but by the more 
substantial assistance, in the shape of a bonus of 
one thousand pounds. For two years and a half 
did the struggle last. No attempt was made by 
conciliation from the one party, nor was the 
slightest hope held out by the other that such an 
offer to adjust differences would, even if offered, 
be accepted. At the end of this period, as has been 
stated, both parties were unsuccessful. On the 
nobility and gentry, we must suppose, the loss fell 
lightly, as numbers were concerned in the specu- 
lation; but inthe case of the unfortunate Handel, 
the risk and the loss, was entirely his own, and 
the book which we have cited states, that— 
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‘Handel had been so great a loser by strug- 
gling against the stream of fashion and opposition, 
that he was obliged to sell out of the funds the 
savings of many former years to pay his per- 
formers.” 

Such was the end of this great event of the 
musical world in this country about one hundred 
years ago. Whether or no the present contest 
is likely to end in the same unhappy way, it is 
impossible to predict. If it depended on the pre- 
ponderance of patronage as regards those who 
may be called Opera goers, and who, of course, 
will be swayed by the way in which the stream of 
fashion sets, the Haymarket seems in this particu- 
Jar to have the advantage of locality; but this, 
again, is met by the novelty which must neces- 
sarily give some degree of attraction to Covent 
Garden; at all events for the first season. One 
circumstance, however, must be taken into consi- 
deration, which makes a most material difference 
in the relative positions at the two different epochs. 
It is railway travelling. Quick and cheap loco- 
motion has, no doubt, produced a great change in 
this country: the overflows at the Opera House on 
the Long Thursdays, for some seasons past, has 
been entirely owing to this circumstance. The 
denizens of Birmingham, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool, no longer wait the time for the provincial 
visits of the great singers, but are whirled up to 
town to see and judge for themselves. A double 
attraction may, perhaps, produce a greater desire 
on the part of this monied population to partake 
of the rich repast thus afforded them. We cannot, 
therefore, taking this into consideration, decide, 
ex cathedrd, as some have done, that two Italian 
Operas cannot exist. They may each secure suffi- 
cient support, although unquestionably the expe- 
rience of the past is not only against the success 
of both, but the enormous outlay taken into cal- 
culation for the necessary operatic and ballet ex- 
penses, cannot but make some tremble for the 
result. 

Whether the English public is in the same state 
as regards dainties may also be another question. 
The immense extension of luxury, generally, has 
produced a larger class anxious to enjoy it; the 
return to common food will at all events be post- 
poned until the satiation has been complete; and 
this, from the immense number who may be in- 
cluded in the list of those in the enjoyment of it, 
may possibly protract the period sufficiently long 
so as to make that a want which is now considered 
a dainty. We must, therefore, put off the regaling 
ourselves on Beggars’ Operas and ballad farces to 
some time indefinite; or until such time as the 
authors of the Newgate Calendar school shall have 
imbued the public mind with a taste of the high- 
way-robbery-system which prevailed at that time, 
to give, as it then gave, the zest of reality to the 
representation. 


almost all the cases the repetition is a failure; 
for the expectation raised can scarcely ever be 
fulfilled; and a certain feeling of disappoint- 
trial. It is painful to know that the artist is 
making greater exertions to realise even his first 
production, which must create, in the repetition, 
an exaggeration fatal to the apparent spontaneous 
impression given to the music and the sentiment 
by the artist in his first essay. And, under all 
circumstances, it is better that there should not be 
full satiety; it is better to leave off both physically 
and mentally with an appetite, than to suffer from 
repletion; it is better to allow expectation to 
remain unfulfilled, than to undergo the cruel 
alternative of disappointment. We have before 
this raised our voice in the endeavour to mitigate 
this growing evil; and it is unpleasant to be obliged 
to attribute its present frequency to the mere 
selfish wish to get as much as possible for the 
money paid for the entertainment. In_ the 
many, this would almost appear to be the guiding 
motive;' we hope not; but let any one watch the 
claqueurs, they are always the same individuals, 
always ready, even before the performance is con- 
cluded, to clamour for a repetition. Now it is 
clearly impossible for any one to be impressed 
alike by every performance; we have no alterna- 
tive then than the supposition we have advanced. 
There is also another consideration, namely, the 
absurdity of the thing. Is there anything on 
reflection more ridiculous than the constant call 
for repetition of Fraschini’s curse in the Lucia? 
The mere repetition of the action which, at first 
produces an immense effect, is ludicrous in the 
subsequent attempt; and this is not the only 


ment is sure to be the necessary result of the | responsible. 


in the mood in which we now write it might be 
consonant to practice to repudiate our former con- 
fession, as a for dapsus which we are not legally 
But we are a component of the Fine 
Ants’ JOURNAL, and have a character to lose. 
To many of our brethren the thing would be 
simple and systematic; but we have started with 
truth upon our flag, have nailed that flag to our 
mast, and, while our vessel sails, that flag shall 
“brave the battle and the breeze.” 

But, to the avowal we were about to iterate. 
Our hesitation must be referred to the knowledge 
we possess that it will subject us to the contempt of 
two classes—that which will despise us for the de- 
ficiencies we avow, and that which will still more 
heartily despise us for the avowal— the latter being 
by far the most numerous, and the most noisy, 
and the most vituperative. This class acts upon 
the theory of Sheridan, when reproaching his 
son Tom for his folly in descending into a coal- 
mine—“ I wanted to say I had been down,” said 
Tom; “ There was no necessity for going down 
on that account,” replied his father; and he 
despised him more than ever. So it will be with 
us; but we will to the point nevertheless, for now 


“We are 
Stept in so far, that should we wade no more 
Returning were as tedious as go on.” 


We feel, therefore, an irrepressible temptation to 
follow the example of many other great men that 
have gone before us; and, making a virtue of ne- 
cessity, to boast and triumph in our shame, and, in 
our turn, fling our contempt in the faces of our 
despisers. It will be remembered, then, that on 
one occasion, we did insinuate, in the most delicate 
whisper possible, that the “'Trunkmaker” was 





instance which might be adduced. We do hope} 
to call the attention of the managers of the rival 
theatres to this circumstance. More than a! 
hundred years ago it was found a nuisance. Is | 
it less so now? Let but the notice be appended | 
to the bills, in a deprecatory tone, as in the one 
we have quoted, and we have that confidence in 
the good taste of the public, that they will see the 
necessity of the case, and submit to it with a ready 
acquiescence. 


C. J. 








THE MUSICAL MANIA. 
Reaper! We remember, on a former occasion, 
during an interval of extreme confidingness—a 
disposition, by-the-bye, that, although at times 
naturally and fortuitously occurring, may be, and 
is occasionally, produced by contrivance and 
through the application of certain stimulants. This 
latter process was, however, more universally re- 
sorted to at a former period. Indeed, from the fre- 
quency of its adoption, it may be supposed to have 
so characterised the then age that the epithet of 





There is one curious circumstance, which ob- 
tained at the former period, and which we would 
much wish to find put in practice now. At the 
bottom of all the bills, the following notice was 
inserted :— 

“ Whereas the repetition of songs adds consider- 
ably to the length of the opera, and has been 
often complained of, it is hoped no person will 
take it ill if the singers do not comply with encores 
for the future.” 

The putting this into practice would, indeed, be 
a boon to all the regular frequenters of the opera; 
there can be no question that it is, in almost all 
cases, distasteful to those who are the most im- 
pressed with the beauty of the performance; in 


“good old times’ was conferred upon it in conse- 
quence of such indulgence, Jn vino veritas must have 
meant nothing, if there were not more sincerity 
and good faith among mankind at that epoch than 
at the present; for, as the lieges were not with a 
capacity for lying more than six hours in tho 
twenty-four, the ratio of truth and falsehood must 
have been greatly in favour of the former. This, 





however, has but distant relationship with our 
secret; that, perhaps, being the cause of our! at first alluded to, 
dwelling on it so diffusely. It is somehow so natu- clamation of want of musical perception, when all 
ral to put off the re-avowal of a weakness for | the world is expatiating upon no other subject; 
which we know ourselves to be despisable. That; when every society is fully occupied in discussing 


not enthusiastically musical. Well, then: he 
again avows the fact!—boldly! publicly! He 
proposes himself as the pioneer of a new sect! tho 
founder of a new faith! the propagator of a new 
creed! The abjurer of the idolatry of unnatural- 
ness and affectation, that would entice mankind 
from sentiment and truth of expression, to become 
the bigoted worshippers of wind-pipe exercises, and 
tracheal gymnastics. ‘This, be it understood, is 
quite upon the sly, Our ally, C. J., has the right 
to say what he thinks; and, as we opine, the mis- 
fortune to think what he says; therefore, while 
we lament his infatuation, we respect his inten- 
tion, and beg our readers to say nothing to that 
worthy functionary of the confidence to which 
they are now being admitted. The opera is his 
faith, and its defence is therefore his duty; but 
the “ Trunkmaker’” is the personification of the legi- 
timate drama, and he is, moreover, of a tempera- 
ment that will not permit his tame quiescence, 
while the cause that he is pledged to support is 
menaced with such universality of attack as every 
indication in the theatrical horizon now would 
evidence. ,Therefore, when not one other has 
pluck enough to turn up his cuffs in the cause, he 
throws down his gauntlet against qui que ce sott, 
and avows that, according to the modern, and 
most corrupt definition of the term, he is not 
musical, 

There will, to some, appear a fool-hardiness in 
| this, that would countenance supposition that the 
“ Trunkmaker’s” intellectuals had been disordered 
by excessive application to the stimulating process 
To make an unasked pro- 











we have confessed to it before is true; but as that the merits of falsetto and chest toned tenors; and 
confession was made under peculiar circumstances, | while the determination to discuss such subjects ig 
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60 universal as to overcome all consciousness of 
their total ignorance of the matter, even in the 
most timid and unassuming, there does certainly 
seem to be something rash and ill-timed in the 
“'Trankmaker’s” voluntary confession, that his per 
ceptions are not of a capacity for receiving amuse- 
ment from impressions to which all others are 
most excruciatingly sensitive. We have, however, 
a consolation in the belief that the danger we 
incur is far more apparent than real; that the 
enemies with whom we shall have to cope are, in 
the mass, more in our way of thinking than opposed 
to it; and that it only wants the example of a few 
to give confidence to the many, when this musical 
bubble, with which grown up children are now so 
delighted, will burst at once, and dissipating itself 
into thin air, afford an opportunity for the re- 
establishment of the true principles upon which 
operatic, and every other music should be founded; 
this being, the dramatic expression of natural 
senliment, assisted, but not burthened and im- 
peded, by harmony end sweet sound. What 
is this, after all, but music? cries our readers. 
We believe this was music at one period, when 
music was what it should be now, and when 
its professors took the pains to refer to some 
natural model or analogy for the principles upon 
which it should be constructed. We believe this 
was the music of whose effects we read such 
wonders in the descriptions of ancient writers. 
And, we believe, that such music would now have 
the same effect, when composed with the same 
intention: and many instances may be referred 
to to justify that belicf But this is not the 
music of the time in which we live. This is not 
the music of what are styled musical people 
This is not the music for which Covent Garden 
and the Haymarket are now at war. The cor- 
rupted system that is now filling the mouths 
of man and womankind with empty jargon, and 
the columns of newspapers with nonsense, would 
deprive the image of his creator of his intellec- 
tuality, and degrade him to an instrument. It 
would place him in positions in which truth of sen- 
timent is an impossibility; and, putting music 
written by a tangler of sounds in one country, to 
words writteu by a fool in another, cozen the 
spooney audience into an affectation of enthusiastic 
delight, at what is, to nineteen-twentieths of them, 
an unmitigated infliction. Its continuance mainly 
depending upon the fear of being thought vulgar, 
that influences the majority of non-thinking imi- 
tators to disguise their discomfort under the mask 
of approval. 

We scorn to ask an individual what are his 
thoughts, while we can see written plainly in his 
countenance the expression of his mind. Let any 
observer go to an opera, English or Italian, and 
looking, not at the stage, but at the audience, let 
him note the vacant inanity that characterizes 
every countenance, while witnessing the progress 
of mechanical process that accompanies the accom- 
plishment of executed difficulties; then let him 
note the few and far-between indications of dra- 
matic expression, so rare in their recurrence, and he 
will perceive that every stupid look becomes at once 
intelligent, the faces humanizing by their owners 
being not merely amused but excited. It is the dra- 
matic ingredient that has performed the miracle. It 
is the dramatic ingredient, so sparingly distributed 
as to have been degraded to the accessory, but which 
should now, as it formerly was, be the principal. 
Why has it been sodegraded? Because the singer 
has controlled its ambition to be a musical instru- 








ment, and is content to amuse the audience, not 
as an actor but asa tumbler; and endeavours to go 
through exercises at the edge of possibility, in 
which gracefulness and meaning are sacrificed to 
experimental difficulty. Thus has the dramatic 
quality of music become the most rare in at.ompt; 
and in no instance so perfectly successful as if it 
were replaced among the indispensables of an 
opera. 

Why may not managers, composers, and singers 
be awakened to comprehend the amount they 
sacrifice by refusing to avail themselves of the 
natural advantages of their art? Is there not one 
good tenor with intelligence enough to adapt his 
execution to the sentiment now latent among his 
hearers, but which would so immediately respond 
to his appeal, were it constructed upon natural 
principles? Need we go farther for evidence of 
this fuct than to the Ethiopean Singers, who 
continue to fill every theatre or concert-room 
in which they are engaged with crowds of 
amused listencrs; and with what? With the 
most simple airs, in which no difficulty mingles 
with the natural dramatic feeling intended by the 
performer, as his principal, nay, his sole strength. 
Who ever heard the best efforts of the most accom- 
plished lion of the opera encored with the same 
enthusiasm as Harrington’s “Lucy Neal;” or, 
who ever witnessed a more unbroken silence 
during the best execution of Grisi or Mario, than 
accompanies the simple ditty of “ Mary Blane.” 
This may not be called a fancy, or a caprice, that 
has made five men, all but entirely ignorant of 
musical science, to hold their place in public 
favour, in spite of every other exotic attraction. 
‘The cause must be looked for in the construction 
of the human mind; and the only explanation of 
the enigma is, that, while what is called scientific 
music, is only fully appreciated by scientific peo- 
ple; the true dramatic principle, that is the princi- 
pal intention of their untutored exhibitions, is 
understood by all and felt by all, without the 
necessity of affectation in any. ‘The scientific 
musician is pleased by scientific music; not senti- 
mentally, but mechanically; he knows mechanical 
difficulty, and can estimate its amount; he there- 
fore aceords his admiration in proportion to that 
difficulty, and to its accomplishment. ‘The singer, 
therefore, is not one to whom inquiry into the 
springs that motive human sentiment is a pre- 
paratory necessily ; it is an animal that can 
accomplish certain difficulties with which senti- 
mental melody has been encumbered, not adorned 
or assisted. It has escaped one difficulty by the 
adoption of another, and has chosen the mechani- 
eal in preference to the intellectual. But this 
mechanical excellence is not that which excites 
natural enthusiasm; it requires knowledge of the 
difficulties that have been overcome to excite 
natural wonder at the success arrived at; but 
wonder is not delight; it isan incomplete sensa- 
tion; it does not satisfy in itself; and enthusiasm 
is never the consequence of wonder. The un- 
taught audience, however, are ashamed of their 
ignorance; and taking the cue from those that 
they believe to be learned upon the subject, and who 
are almost all pecuniarily interested in the con- 
tinuance of the delusion, produce an affectation of 
enjoyment, that aids in the substitution of fashion 
for feeling, and swells the apparent crowd of 
musical enthusiasts, at the expense of the true 
quality by which music itself has its influence on 
the nerves that motive our sensation. 

Tax TRUNKMAKER. 





COMPETITIONS AND CLUB-HOUSES.*— 
No. 2, 

We interrupt for a brief while our promised re- 
marks on some of the existing club-houses, to 
notice the information given by the Builder, rela- 
tive to the designs for the “ Army and Navy ” one. 
“Sixty-nine designs have been received, some of 
them”—of great merit? No, but “prepared at 
great cost!” How the Builder should have been 
able to ascertain just the latter circumstance, 
and no more, we care not to ask; we would rather 
learn what sort of “cost” is meant. Are we to 
understand by that expression, great cost of 
study and invention? or the mere cost of wages 
to assistants, and those who undertake to beautify 
and make pictures of any designs that are put 
into their hands for that purpose? If it be, as 
we suspect, the latter kind of cost which has been 
incurred, we wish it had been spared; and we 
trust that it will have been incurred to no pur- 
pose; unless, indeed, it has been expended upon 
worthy designs, and not upon arrant common- 
place compilations equally devoid of mind and 
of taste. To us, the Builder’s information is at 
present of a far more ominous than promising 
nature; for we are well aware that there are many 
who on an occasion like the present, will go to 
considerable expense in “getting up” drawings, 
alias, in having them got up for them by journey- 
men hands, as is of course implied by the term 
cost, since autograph drawings do not occasion 
any other direct pecuniary outlay than for draw- 
ing-paper. 

In all cases of competition, things “ prepayed 
at great cost” ought to be received with great 
suspicion; and upon examination, a good deal of 
Brummagem design, and very stale and prosaic 
ideas, would be found to be attempted to be passed 
off under exceedingly specious, yet fatally delu- 
sive, first-sight appearance upon paper. We fancy 
it would be some improvement upon the present 
system, were only sketches asked for in the first 
instance; after which, the authors of three or four 
of the most promising ones should be invited to 
work out their ideas completely, in a set of 
finished designs, at a tolerably fair remuneration. 
Thus, while the few selected for a second final 
competition would be certain of obtaining some- 
thing, the labour of the rest—the rejected majo- 
rity, would be considerably abridged. Still we 
are not quite satisfied with this proposition of our 
own, for the simple reason, that sketches contain- 
ing all the leading ideas of a design, require as 
much, or more, real study than the after drawings. 
Very true, but then, on the other hand, where 
that study had been bestowed, invitation to the 
limited competition would be secured. But then, 
again, very few committees, it is to be feared, 
would be able to detect talent in mere sketches. 
Unable to settle the question we have raised, let 
us escape from it by now taking up, without fur- 
ther delay, the observations which our readers 
will expect from us. 

Whatever be their superiority in some respects 
to the private town mansions of our aristocracy, 
and superior they certainly are as regards stateli- 
ness of external appearance, even our club-houses 
like the class just alluded to, exhibit very little 
attention on the part of their architects to those 
kind of effects in their interiors, which belong 
strictly to the buildings themselves, apart from the 

Errata in No. 1:—Page 341, col, 1, line 25, for ‘“‘re- 


* 
ine the premiums, ” read, ‘awarded the. premiums ; 
last line, tor * advisedly ” read * unadyisedly,”’] 






































furniture, and other hors d’euvres—hors deuvres at 
least as far as the architect is concerned; for he 
very seldom concerns himself about such matters; 
or, indeed, is capable of advising and directing the 
attiring of his own structure; so willingly consigns 
his dowdy offspring to the so-much-abused deco- 
rator, that the latter may bedizen it out as well 
as he can to the best of his fancy, or according to 
the sovereign behest of the reigning fashion of 
the day. We have said “ dowdy,’—a very un- 
gracious epithet, we confess; would that it were | 
deserved — less frequently deserved where we 
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ness.” 

Economy of distribution, and convenient,— let 
alone artistic, disposition of plan, must not be 
looked for in the Atheneum Club-house, since | 
a more ordinary mere “ bread-and-cheese” plan | 
could hardly have been adopted. In that build-! 
ing, the entrance hall and staircase alone oceupy | 
rather more than one third of the ground floor; | 
and,—it is scarcely believable,—one of the rooms | 


}on that floor, in the Pall-mall front, is occupied | 


by a set of water-closets; the architect being 
utterly unable, it would seem, to shape his plan} 





are justified in looking for something more | 
than that vulgar species of greatness which arises | 
from mere size and space, and for some higher | 
beauty than that which is produced by costly 
finery, finery oft times as tasteless as it is ex- 
pensive. We demand artistic quality in the | 
ensemble of the respective rooms, and piquant | 
architectural physiognomy throughout. Yet} 
among some tens of thousands of “ splendid” | 
apartments, many of them in mansions that have 
cost a hundred thousand pounds to erect, and as 
many more to furnish, will you find a score 
of rooms that are remarkable for beauty and 
originality of design? Very rarely do we meet 
with any thing more striking in the general idea 
than the eternal “four walls,” and what monotonous 
“bread-and-cheese” arrangements; without any 
play either of plan or of section. Light, perhaps, 
there may be enough, and even more than enough, 
but no artistic effects of light; nor any skilful con- 
trasts, transitions, and combinations. It will, per- 
haps, be thought, for it has been said ere now, that 
on whatever scale they may be, buildings erected for 
residence do not offer that scope to an architect's 
powers and imagination which a public edifice 
does. Indeed!—we, however, incline quite to the 
contrary opinion; what is a church, for instance? 


\ roomy; 


so as to provide for them any other situation; or, 
perhaps, he never provided for them at all, but 
they were an after thought. Well, we will not | 
trouble the Atheneum with any more remarks of | 
ows upon it. 

Neither will we disturb, by particular com- 
ments upon then, the earlier-crected club-houses | 
— those of the ante-Barry period. Suflice it to say, | 
for almost one and all of them, that their matte 
are of a very negative sort: they are, in every 
respect, of a very every-day character. In their 
plans nothing more is aimed at than very ordi- 
nary matter-of-fact convenience; their rooms are 
’ and their architecture, if it so may be 
termed, utterly prosaic, made up according to 
recipe. Of their exterior, people can judge for 
themselves; that is, supposing they are Cail | 
of judging at all; and if they are so, they must 
perceive too much of Regent: street and Bucking- 
ham Palace quality in them; penury of ideas, ordi- 
nary ready-made design, scarcely any intelligence 
of composition, a most offensive want of keeping 
and finish, together with littleness of manner, and 
nothing whatever of what we understand by style 
in an artist’s meaning of that term. From the 
time of the Travellers’ Club-house we date con- 








why, little more than a single room, consequently 
demanding only one general idea for the design- 
ing it; while as to exercise of imagination and 
originality of thought, so fur from being at all 
desired, they are interdicted, and put under ban as 
absolutely naught and dangerous, all that is (now- 
a-days) required of the architects being to work 
according to precedent and pattern, without 
daring to venture upon an idea of his own. In 
other public buildings, again, erected chiefly, 


-_ 


ov? 
if not exclusively, for mere business purposes, 
they seldom afford any opportunity at all for 
architectural design; that is, internally, except, 
perhaps, it be in a single large apartment. ven 
our two national repositories of art, the Gallery in 


Trafalgar-square, and the British Museum, where | 


evidence of superior architectural study and re- 
fined taste ought to display itself to foreigners, 
as well as ourselves, what are they? for the most, 
part, little better than a collection of many ware- 
house-rooms. <A palace, or be it so termed 
or not, a palatial mansion, offers a thousand 
various points for architectural design, for the 
exercise of imagination, contrivance, invention, 
fancy and taste. It must be admitted that some 
of our “eminent” architects contrive, or have 
contrived,—the chief sort of contrivance, by-the 
by, their works at all exhibit,—to get on very 
well, with as small a stock as may be of the 
qualities just enumerated by us. ‘There is 
very little of the artist in them, or of the stuff 
of which an artist, one really worthy of such title, 
is made. Some of them would seem to have 
little other ambition than that of being ¢on- 


siderable improvement in buildings of the class, 
and in street fugades generally ;—as a favourable 
instance, we may quote that called Freeman’s- 
place, opposite the east front of the Royal Ex- 
change. The “ Travellers’” most decidedly makes 
anepoch: it was at once hailed as a most welcome 
novelty. after the crude, would-be-fine insipidities 
of the Nashean and the n school, Not, how- 
ever, that it can lay claim to positive originality of 
any kind, but most Juckily for Mr. Barry, his pre- 
decessors had neglected to avail themselves of that 
particular mode of Italian design and composition 
which is now generally termed the palazzo style. 
/ Blindedby their book-taught admiration of Parthe- 
| Hons and Pantheons, of Palladio and the orders 
‘comme il faut, they had no eyes for the beauties, no 
apprehension of the numerous resources, the great 
variety, and, in a word, the plasticity of astylar 
architecture, when treated with freedom, gusto, 
and geniality. Barry took it up both with relish and 
taste, just at the time when we had begun to sicken 
| of our mawkish soidisant Anglo-Greek, at which 








| 
| 
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for the most part made evident their own 
insensibility to the pervading sentiment and grace- 
fulness of that which they have hoped to reproduce 
by mechanical and servile, yet at the same time 
blundering, copying. Of the Travellers’ Club-house, 
the south or garden front pleases us better than 
the other, as being much more piquant, and as 
far as we are aware, quite unborrowed. Since it 
was first erected, its effect has been greatly im- 
paired by the superstructure added to it on its roof, 
which shows too much like an offensive exeres- 
cence. But fortunately the original design is pre- 
served in a published volume of illustrations of 


the building,—which might, by-the-bye, convince 


Messieurs of the Institute that of even very recent : 


buildings, the designs, if at all worthy, require to 
be preserved and perpetuated by means of pub- 
lished engravings of them. 

In the interior of the *'Travellers’” there is little 
that calls for remark, except that it has a propriety, 
one perhaps—foreed by circumstances,~which in 
general is rather studiously avoided than carefully 
studied, namely, an entrance not too pretending 
for the rest of the building, yet sufficiently pre- 
possessing, and in this instance even piquant. The 
small cortiletto contributes not a little to the cha- 
racter and effect of the corridor, and would have 
done so ina much greater degree, had the archi- 
tectural details been equal to those of the two 
frouts. 

In the Reform Club-house, Barry has adopted 
the Italian cortile—generally the most scenic por- 
tion of a Roman or Florentine palazzo—yet hardly 
to be thought of in this country if the loggie and 
arcades are to be Jeft open, and the surrounding 
apartments are immediately to communicate with 
them. Ife has, accordingly obviated the incon- 
venience of such arrangement by roofing it over 
and converting it into an inner hall, But what 
So treated, it becomes so 
disproportionately spacious and pretentious, in com- 
parison with every other part of the interior, as 
quite to eclipse the latter, 


is the consequence? 


It is no longer a piece 
of external architecture; in which character it 
would not enter into comparison with the rooms, 
but actually becomes one of them, the principal 
one of all as regards effect, while it is very far 
from being principal in its purpose; or even if it 
were, it would still detract greatly from the 
apartments by coming into view before they are 
reached, The hall in question overpowers the 
other rooms, not so much by the magnitude of its 
area as by its comparative excess in regard to lof- 
tiness. In plan, its extreme dimensions are 56 feet 
by 51, making 2,856 square feet, while those of 
the coffee-room and of the drawing-room are 115 
by 27, or 3,105 square feet. But, then, the hall 
is nearly 60 feet in height, while that of the other 
two rooms does not exceed 22 or 23. The cubic 
contents of the former cannot be very much less 





| juncture anything like a novelty would have been 
welcomed, ‘The “ Travellers?” was immediately 
hailed as a most captivating work of art, stamped 
by admirable concinnity and well-studied design 
throughout; and equally charming in its ensemble, 
and in all its details. The Pall-mall front makes 
no pretension{to originality; for if not avowedly, it 
is obviously enough a direct imitation of the 
Palazzo Pandolfini, at Florence, which is said to 
have been designed by no other than Raffaelle 
@Urbino. But Barry is no mere copyist; on the 
contrary, he has, we think, refined upon his model 
in several particulars; whereas those who have 





than 140,000, or double those of each of the latter 
apartments, notwithstanding that they are of much 
greater extent in regard to length, We do not 
say that the space given to the hall is aetually 
thrown away, and is so much lost, because it could 
hardly have been turned to account for any other 
purpose. The economy which, in our opinion, has 
not been sufficiently attended to, is economy of effect. 
Had the case been our own, we should have been 
tempted to compromise the question of hall or 
cortile, by adopting the latter quite more Italico, 
retaining its al-fresco appearance and character, 
but accommodating it to our climate by merely 
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glazing over the whole of the central space with 
large sheets of glass in a framing of the simplest 
shape possible. So protected from the weather, 
kept always at the same temperature, and filled 
with a few choice plants, statues not forgotten, 
it would have formed a combination of garden and 
architecture, would have been something newer in 
idea than at present, and would have contrasted 
with the rooms themselves rather to their advan- 
tage than at all the reverse. At any rate, what 
we have said affords a hint for one luxury which 
has not yet been thought of for any of our club- 
houses, namely, a conservatory; and if room for 
one cannot be found below, why not erect it at the 
top of the building, with the smoking-rooms and 
billiard-rooms opening into it. Truly, there is 
room for advance and improvement yet; with 
which remark we stop our pen for the present. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 
(Continued from our last.) 

No. 210, The Wedding Ring; W. Holmes. 
There is much to like about this picture. A half 
length of a young and beautiful woman contem- 
plating the symbol from which her future life is 
to receive its good or ill of influence. ‘The senti- 
ment is happily indicated, and the colour is delicate 
and harmonious; but there is a timidity and ab- 
sence of confidence in the drawing, that indicates in- 
completeness of education in the sine qua non for a 
figure artist. Let Mr. Holmes add correct design 
to his other qualities, and his pictures will have 
ten times their present worth. 

No, 213, On the Thames, at Caversham; A. 
Montague. A warm little bit of effect, and a 
class of sketch that Mr. Montague seems to 
possess the secret of producing. 

No, 216, Commodore Trunnion reproving Jack 
Hatchway’s sarcastic wit; 1. J. Pidding. Hatchway 
parrying with his wooden leg the Commodore's 
attack with his crutch. This, although a ram- 
bling and uncared for composition, is a much 
better picture than that one so prominently hung 
in the large room. ‘The heads are very nicely 
painted; showing that the artist fails more from 
negligence and want of consideration, than in- 
ability. 

No, 217, Eton; A. Montague. A very clever 
picture, well-painted in the middle distance, and 
full of air in background. The water beautifully 
transparent. More detail in the punt and forc- 
ground would double its value as a work of art. 

No. 225, Study from Nature; FE. J. Cobbett. 
An interior of a stable or cow-house, with a calf 
and a young girl. The calf is fairly painted, but 
the girl spoils the picture, which a be worth 
more money if cut in half, and the objectionable 
portion destroyed. 

No. 227, Waiting for the Hay-Boat. A cleverly 
= picture of three horses, with a load of 

ay, upon the bank of a river; treated in the firm 
and untlinching style of the artist. It might be 
objected that the distance is something too de- 
cided; but we will not insist upon this. 

No. 230, The. Belle; A. H. Corbould. If this 
is & portrait it is ill-named. If itis Mr. Corbould’s 
beau ideal, why, we would advise him to get 
another as fast as possible. 

No. 232, Venice; J. Holland. One of Mr. 
Holland’s creations in colour. Such works as 
these are not the produce of education, but indi- 
cate some peculiar organization in the individual 
that sets imitation at defiance. 

No. 283, Herne Bay; J. Holland. The artist 
is here invading the territory of Mr. Turner, and 
with some success. Below the horizontal line we 
like the picture much, but we think that the sky, 
if it has not succeeded in spoiling the rest has 
done nothing to assist it. 


} No, 237, The Mountain Piquet ; F, ¥, Hurlstone. 











A couple of Italian boys, shepherds, with their dogs, | No. 268, Evening and Music; A. J. Woolmer. 
in attitudes that may not escape the imputation of | A very beautiful specimen by the artist; rich in 


being theatrical. Although there is otherwise an 
absence of fault; in this picture there is little to 


| 


colour, and most effectively composed. 
No. 269, The Village Chureh; H. J. Bod- 


admire. It presents no excuse for its size, and dington. Very successful to a certain point, 
it, moreover, evidences an attempt to do for it in | about which this artist’s work seems constantly to 
the beginning, what time will be sure to do for it | hover. 


in the end. It is prematurely aged. 

No. 238, A Young Bacehante; C. Baxter. This 
is a delicious picture of the class that Greuze used 
to aim at; sweetly painted and most effectively 
composed and coloured. The carnations are 
learnedly produced, and the drawing no where 
obtrusively incorrect. The Jeft hand anight, how- 
ever, have been improved by a different arrange- 
ment, 

No. 239, Melon, &c.; G. Cole. A very cleverly 
pairted composition of fruit and still life. 

No. 241, A Rustic Study; E. J. Cobbett. The 
girl is here more successfully treated than in 
No. 225. 

No, 242, Hudibras; J. Holmes. This picture is 
meretricious and flimsy throughout. Mr. Holmes 
must direct his attention to principles in art. 
There is neither breadth, drawing, expression, or 
harmony in this picture. It is simply gaudy. 

No. 243, Good Night; T. F. Dicksee. The sub- 
ject of this painting is well-known; having been 
engraved, It is well drawn, and firmly painted, 
with much knowledge of breadth and effect of 
chiaro oscuro, ‘That it should be on the ground 
line, while so many very inferior works occupy 
the line of sight, is an insult to the public. 

No. 244, Devotion; 'T. Brooks. Mr. Brooks 
must devote a greater amount of study to a picture. 
There is more to be attended to in painting the 
complexion of a young girl than he appears to 
suspect. 

No. 245, The Circassian; C. Baxter. Clever, 
of course, but not so happy in composition as the 
Bacchante. 

No. 246, Sunset; J. Holland. Simple, but very 
beautiful. The sun dipping its crimson edge in 
the hot mist of the horizon, while the broad ex- 
panse of sea, only interrupted by a distant cliff, 
vu small boat, a gull, and a sealed wine-bottle, 
seems to suggest a solitariness that may be felt. 

No, 251, A Rocky Lane—Scene in Wales; H. 
J. Boddington, Like every other picture by the 
artist, this is a clever transcript of nature. 

No. 252, A Lane Scene, near Reigate, Surrey; 
J. Wilson, Jun. There is more of individualiza- 
tion in this picture than is usual with the artist. 
Something more of depth in his foreground sha- 
dows would much improve his effects. 

No. 253, Fruit Stall in the Cloisters of St. Maclore, 
Rouen; R. Branden. <A very clever little picture, 
scandalously placed. It is infamous to charge 
money for hiding an artist's work in this manner. 
This picture is very nicely finished, minute in 
detail, and it is so placed that it is quite impossi- 
ble for any lady to see it at all. 

No. 254, A Sleeping Partner ; C. Wilton. Clever 
in parts, and very promising. 

0. 255, Italian Minstrels; T, Clater. Rather 
a catch penny performance for the artist. Mr. 
Clater sells a portion of his good name with a pic- 
ture such as this. 

No. 256, Fruit; J. C. Ward. This is very 
inferior, when compared to a similar subject 
painted by Mr. Cole and placed on the ground 
line. 

No. 260, Scene—Valley of the Esk, Yorkshire. 
There is much of good conception evident in this 
ein but the foreground is painted too care- 
essly for excellence. 

No. 261, Cupid; W. Salter. This is better 
coloured than is the artist’s wont; but the draw- 
ing is deficient in the ideal, and the nature is 
consequently not select. 

No. 267, St. Valentine's Day; A. Montague. 
We have no objection to the artist painting such 
a subject, but he should keep it for his own 
private contemplation. The figures Mr. Mon- 
tague introduces into his landscapes are often 
unworthy of them; when he can satisfy criticism 
in figures as an accessory, it will be time enough 





to undertake them as a principal, 


| 
| 





No. 271, A Water Mill; J. W. Allen. A very 
beautiful cabinet bit; distinctly pronounced in 
detail, and very nice in effect. 

No. 273, Rustic Figure; J. J. Hill. A_ nice 
little bit, that a very little additional labour would 
have made a great deal better. 

No. 274, Sybiila, a Filature of Meta in the Sorren- 
tine Peninsula ; F, Y. Hurlstone. ‘This wants but 
little to be very good; but Mr. Hurlstone does 
not attempt enough, and deals more in costume 
than sentiment. This picture has few technical 
faults, but it fails to interest. 

No. 280, On the Coast of Normandy; J. Wilson, 
This is a class of execution for which we have no 
delight. 

No. 283, Pine Apple, §c.; G. Cole. Another 
clever picture on the ground line. 

No. 287, Portrait of a Lady; W. Salter. Has 
not Mr. Salter given the lady’s nose an extra 

inch. 
‘ No. 292, Sunset—on the Coast near Boulogne; A. 
Clint. A very clever picture, rich and effective in 
colour. 

No. 293, An old Quarry at Bedstone, Cheshire ; 
J. W. Allen. Very true and clear; as if painted 
by one who was sure of his subject and would not 
shift from responsibility in detail. 

No. 295, The Floating Harbour at Bristol; J. 
B. Pyne. A most masterly production, that would, 
of itself place the artist upon one of the pinna- 
cles of his profession. Here we have the fore- 
ground beautifully understandable and full of 
truth in finish; the second distance exquisitely 
exact in its place, and graduating to the dim 
extreme of the horizon with a faithfulness that we 
hardly know a work of art to equal. We have 
some remote recollection of a person calling himself 
Conyngham, having stated the Englishman could 
not paint distance. Poor man! 

No. 308, Rock Scene, near Symond’s Yatt, Mon- 
mouthshire; J.‘Tennant. Very beautifully treated. 
The foreground and distance in excellent relation- 
ship as regards perspective. 

No. 309, A Peasant Boy driving Cattle; W. 
Shayer. A first-rate specimen of the artist’s 
manner; and showing more carefulness and con- 
sideration than we have Jately observed in his 
productions. This is really a clever landscape. 

No. 315, Wreckers at Etretat, Normandy; H. 
Iancaster. There are parts of this clever; but it 
is deficient in repose, and consequently in breadth. 
The sky is too much a repetition of the effect of 
the rocks and foreground. 

No. 316, The Young Angler; H. J. Pidding. A 
detestably bad picture, Mr. Pidding, and one that 
you will escape responsibility for, as it has no ap- 
pearance of being your work. 

No. 321, A Scene in the Dolwydellan Valley— 
Moel-Shaboed in the distance, North Wales; EF. 
Hassell. There is too much that is fanciful in this 
picture, and too many offences against the truth 
we know to obtain credit for the other fictions. 
Here is want of detail without breadth, a sort of 
general impression of the scene rather than the 
scene itself. 

No. 325, John Anderson, my Joe, John; T. Cla- 
ter. Nice, though somewthing bare in composition, 
and the expression tolerable, but the execution 
hard. 

No. 334, The ruined Choir of the Cathedral at 
Ennis, County of Clare, Ireland; H. M Anthony. 
Exact and truthful, as if for a topographical illustra- 
tion; not a tinge of extravagance in any part that 
the most matter of fact critic could object to; and 
yet withal so bright, so broad, and so powerful, 
that it looks reality whilst all around is imitation, 
The breadths of light and shadow are remarkable 
for exceeding simplicity, and the transparency in 
the shadow parts leaves every detail as distinct as 
if in broad light. The figures are beautifully 
arranged and full of character, That slouchy 
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broth of a boy, in the big coat, trying to look 
sentimental is far more true than a daguerro- 
type. 

No. 337, Distant View of Purfleet, from the River 
Walls, between Erith and Dartford; J. Tennant. 
Clever as a whole, and beautifully managed in the 
centre, but does not present the same amount of 
truth in foreground detail as several other pictures 
in the exhibition by this artist. 

No. 343, The Ballad; C. Duke. Cleverly painted 
and neatly drawn, but affecting a brownness in 
colour that is unpleasant. 

No. 349, The Interior of Durham Cathedral in 
the Olden Time; E. Hassell. This belongs to a class 
of pictures in which precedent has accustomed us 
to look for finish, at least in the foreground. ‘The 
perspective is unobjectionable, both linear and 
aerial; but we desire to see more of texture in the 
near objects. Mr. Hassell is mistaken in supposing 
breadth to be an evasion of imitation, 

No. 355, Checkmate; J. Harris. There is some- 
thing promising in this picture that made us 
desirous of a nearer view. It is at present at the 
top of the room. It is unequally executed, but 
evidences much consideration on the part of the 
artist; and no small share of ability. 

No. 357, Summer—A Lane in North Wales; H. 
J. Boddington. The landscape is exceedingly 
clever; but there are some donkeys in it that 
might be a great deal better without being very 


good. 

No. 359, The Young Queen of the Hop Garden; 
J. Stewart, This young lady will soon want 
shaving, her chin is as blue as that of the cele- 
brated Charles Fox. We would advise the artist to 
be more sparing of his greys. 

No. 360, Interior of a Cow-house; W. Shayer. 
Tolerable in effect, but the light is angular in form 
and cansequently unpleasant. 

No. 371, Windsor; A. Montague. This picture 
is, we think, the best specimen by the artist in the 
exhibition. The breadth of shadow is most 
successfully united, the distance full of air, and the 
foreground forcible and true. 

No. 373, Thoughts of the Absent; A. J. Wool- 
mer. Mr. Woolmer’s pet model in a brown study, 
and, as usual, very pretty. 

No. 376, On the Scheldt; H. Lancaster. This 
is good. The water at the bottom of the picture 
is broadly painted and true in effect. The figures 
and vessels in the mid-distance may, nevertheless, 
be objected to as hard against the background, 
with shadows too dark for nature. 

No. 377, Hudibras ; J. Holmes. What we have 
poy the companion picture is equally applicable 
to this. 

No. 385, Zhe Sea-side Spring; R. J. Wamerton. 
A clever little bit, as far as it goes. 

No. 386, Vale of Lleder, North Wales; J. B. 
Pyne. An effective circular blot. 

No. 387, The Young Gypsey ; G. Stevens. Here 
we have a great deal of pains taken for very little 
purpose. The best thing that Mr. Stevens could 
do would be to leave painting alone for a year, 
and apply himself for that period sedulously to 
crayon drawing; then, if he has forgotten entirely 
his present manner, to commence afresh. 

No. 391, A Circassian Slave; E. “Latilla. The 
eyes are conventional, the drapery ideal, and the 
composition borrowed. 

No. 398, Evening —Sunset after a Storm; H. M. 
Anthony. Another most masterly production by 
this most original of landscape painters. ‘There is 
none other so successful in clothing natural truth 
with such an extreme glory of effect. The sky is 
wonderful; and the eye searches in the dark, rich 
mystery of the landscape until the pupil seems to 
adapt itself to its gloom, and every part becomes 
distinct and transparent. 

No. 399, A . ea ; A. J. Woolmer. A 
shepherd seated, supporting a nymph playing on 
a pipe; another female that we do not quite com- 
prehend, as being stuck against a wall, The 
drawingis more satisfactory than usual with this 
artist, 

No. 400, Evening—Cuittle going to the Watering- 
place; J. W. Allen. There is a boldness of attempt 
in this picture very different from the usual tone 





of the artist’s works. It is a little hard in parts; 
but time willdo much to remedy that fault. We 
observe a bright green in the trees of the distance 
that we have not before noticed in this artist's 
pictures, 

No. 408, Portrait of the late Thomas Dorien, Esq. ; 
H. Hawkins. Awfully bad! 

No. 409, The Rose; G. Stevens. This looks 
very like building a picture. Mr. Stevens takes 
great pains, and we know no other road to excel- 
lence; but we think it is an imprudence to let the 
public too completely into the secret of his failures. 

No. 410, The Cottage Door; 'T. Clater. This 
is nice, all but the flesh. Yet is the picture very 
near being very good. ‘ 

No. 411, Scene from Whitchurch, on the Wye ; 
J. Tennant. The foreground and middle distance 
seem to want air between them. 

No. 418, The Adieu; T. Brooke. An Irishman 
taking leave of his Shelah. This artist does not 
seem to use his greys successfully in flesh painting. 

No. 419, Sunset; J. Stewart. This is a very 
fine picture that would command attention in any 
gallery; being a very beautiful and artistically 
arranged con.position, and most sufliciently painted 
for the distance at which such a large sized can- 
vass may be taken in by the sight as a whole. 

No. 422, Moonlight; J. B. Pyne. Something 
conventional in eolour. 

No, 423, Sailing Barge, Calin; J.C. Goodwin. 
Painted in a broad and masterly style. 

No, 424, Lady Jane Grey; H. Hawkins. This, 
we suppose we must applaud, as what the 
Atheneum calls a step in the right direction. 
O! Mr. Hawkins what a libel upon Lady Jane 
Grey! 

No. 437, Dover; H. Lancaster. The water 
very cleverly painted; but something too much of 
blackness in the shadows, that gives to the whole 
a coldness in effect. 

No. 450, Queen Eleanor presenting the Poniard 
and Poison to Fair Rosamond; 5. Latilla. Aca- 
demic and conventional throughout; draperies 
imaginary, and consequently untrue; with no 
consideration of composition as to light and 
shadow. 

No. 451, Sunset after a Wet Day; J. W. Allen. 
A nice and effective picture. 

No. 453, The Way Home; J. Wilson, jun. 
This would be much improved by a little more 
depth in shadow. 

No. 454, On the Lago Maggiori, Northern Italy ; 
J. B. Pyne. Something in the manner of Stan- 
field. Although broad in parts it wants repose 
as a whole. It is much injured by the white 
spots in the sky; the foreground being very 
beautiful. 

No. 459, Landscape; J. W. Allen. Very beauti- 
ful; massive and broad in its hues, and quite a high 
class landscape. 

No. 469, Early Morning—The Thames from 
Plumstead Heath, Kent; J.'‘Yennant. A very fine 
picture of itsclass, ‘The mists of morning are very 
beautifully produced. 

No. 463, The Stepping-Stones—A Scene in 
North Wales; J. Wilson, jun. Very cleverly 
painted; beautiful in detail; but spotty and in- 
effective as a picture. 

No. 467, Portrait of Mrs. Williamson, A very 
first-rate portrait of a very beautiful woman. 
This is the best picture we have seen by the 
artist, and proves that his other works are injured 
by an affectation in tone, that destroys truth and 
freshness in colour. 

No. 471, The Back Stream; A. Montague. 
This artist is erudite in breadth; his effects are 
never accidental. ‘This is a very fine picture. 

No. 478, Near Applegarth, Yorkshire; J. W. 
Allen. Very nice. 

No. 479, Water Mill on a Mountain Stream, 
North Wales; J. Wilson, jun, Spotty in effect. 

No. 481, Smuggler’s Retreat — The Pursuit Ar- 
rested; J. Tennant. Three smugglers in a cart, 
with the horse on the gallop. One reclines wounded, 
another is driving, and the third is in the act of 
firing at two custom-house officers who are in pur- 
suit; his shot just taking effect in the horse of one 
of them, ‘There is a revenue cutter in the offing, 





from which a manned boat is hastening to the 
shore. There is much cleverness in this picture; 
it tells its story well, is well composed, and the 
drawing generally satisfactory. ‘The horse, in 
particular, is full of motion. How much more 
valuable the work would have been if a little more 
texture was bestowed upon the whole. 

No. 482, The Gypsy Gil; H. Hall. There is 
something promising in this picture. ‘The drawing 
is good, and were it not that the corners are 
rounded off in the same hue as the principal mass 
of the drapery, the colours would be satisfactory. 
The shadows on the face are too black for day- 
ight. ; 

No. 485, The Echo -An Effect of Light and 
Shade; P. Van Schendel. This we guess to be 
carefully painted, by the school it comes from, but 
as it is a highly finished cabinet picture, that re- 
quires close examination to be understood. ‘The 
hangmen have placed it where it cannot be seen 
at all, 

No. 492, A Welsh Mill; U. J. Boddington. 
This is clever; but not so successful as to breadth 
as most of the artist’s pictures. The lights are not 
sufficiently connected. 

No. 496, The Fisherman's Daughter; J. D. 
Wingtield. Prettily drawn. 

No. 498, Travel and Talk; H. J. Pidding. One 
of Mr. Pidding’s better class pictures; but not good 
enough in any one part to excuse carelessness in 
any other; and there is a great deal of careless- 
ness to complain of. 

No. 502, Guilt awakened to Repentance by the 
Prayer of Innocence; from Paradise and the Peri ; 
F. Y, Hurlstone. ‘This is a picture of more pre- 
tension than any other by the artist in this ex- 
hibition; but it is a failure. ‘The composition (if 
that may be called a composition that consists of 
three unconnected figures) does not appear to have 


been considered at all as a whole; the tone of 


colour is (we suppose upon system) dirty, and the 
character of the drawing common-place. 

No. 504, The Irish Mother; R. J. Hamerton. 
A little more finish would have done this picture 
much good; but we suppose the artist draws too 
entirely from imagination, and consequently does 
not see detail. 

No. 517, Sabbath Evening—An old Cemetery 
in France; A. J. Woolmer. An attempt at a bit 
of sentiment, and perhaps not quite so meretricious 
as usual, but the model is still there that has 
haunted Mr. Woolmer till he can see no other 
features in nature. 

No. 519, Study of a Head; C. Baxter. The 
shadows are something dark, but the picture, on 
the whole, is satisfactory, even for Mr. Baxter. 

No. 525, A Peep in the Forest; C. Branwhite. 
Full of natural detail, and evidencing carefulness, 
yet failing as a picture from deficiency in breadth, 
chiaro oscuro, and aerial perspective. 

No. 531, Summer; J. Holland. A palace gar- 
den of the olden time, with its cut hedges, and 
ladies conversing, in the Watteau school of subject, 
beautifully coloured, and finely drawn. Mr. Hol- 
land has ‘only to attempt, and success is @ conse- 
quence; no matter what he undertakes. 

No. 533, Comforting the Sick; E. Prentis. A 
Keres of the puritanical school of art, in which 
cheerfulness is a crime, and beautifulness is re- 
pudiated upon principle. Is it impossible that a 
young girl can be pretty behaved and good look- 
ing? The drawing of this is very unsatisfactory, 
and the sentiment maudlin. 

No. 534, Peasant Girl of Alvito; J. HW. Wheel- 
wright. Very well drawn, and satisfactorily com- 
posed. The figure standing with ease and grace, 
The colour is, however, something too hot, as is 
usual with modern Italian art, under the influence 
of which this picture has no doubt been painted. 

No. 537, Girl with Pou!ltry, §c.; P. Van Schen- 
del. A specimen of the modern Flemish school, 
well-drawn and most carefully painted; but in 
the manner that results from substituting smooth- 
ness for characteristic texture, as what is called 
finish in picture. 

No. 538, The Auld Kirhyard; A. Montague. A 
most effective blot, 

No, 589, dn Qld Avenus ag it is, with ite Old 
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Inhabitants as they probably were; A. J. Woolmer. 
Lady archeresses shooting at a target. Clever and 
effective. 

No. 540, The Good Old Maid; ¥:. Prentis. 
Every figure eleven heads high. Is it a generali- 
zation with Mr. Prentis, that good people have 
always smal] heads? 

No. 541, Shepherd of Alvito; J. H. Wheel 
wright. A companion to No, 534, equally satis- 
factory as to drawing and composition; and as 
unpleasantly hot in colour. 

No. 544, The Prisoner of Chillon ; G. Fi. Hick. 
There is a good deal to praise in this picture; it 
evidences a boldness of attempt, and, although a 
failure, it is not one that should discourage; a great 
deal of its insufficiency arising from natural diffi- 
culties in the subject, that require resources not 
yet possessed by the artist, to overcome. 

No. 547, Harvest Home in the Good Old Times; 
H. M. Anthony. Without asserting this to be the 
most perfect picture in this exhibition by the 
artist, we do not believe that any will refuse to it the 
character of furnishing the greatest amount of 
evidence as to the extraordinary genius with which 
he is endowed, There isa prodigality of talent 
squandered, as it were, in every part of the work, 
for which none but an organization to which com- 
position was simply an emanation of the mind 
that di@not require effort, could provide the means. 
The picture, nevertheless, has grave faults to 
answer for, that perhaps arise from this smallness 
of effort rendering consideration less imperative. 
If this is a fair representation of the old times at 
a harvest home, we have no desire to witness their 
revival, The motley group we are there intro- 
duced to were far more likely to be collected at 
Donneybrook fair, before they drank tay instead 
of whiskey; for never was s0 uproarious a 
saturnalia seen on this side of the Irish channel, 
eull it a scene in the rebellion, with a multi- 
tude of jolly vagabonds prepared to perpetrate 
any amount of mischief and call it fun, we could 
understand the meaning of the thing. These figures 
are all beautifully drawn and so finished that 
although close they seem to have been painted by 
accident, at the proper distance they all resolve 
themselves to a proper texture. ‘The picture is in 
all other respects a wonder for breadth of effect, 
fine composition as to time and great truth as well 
as eccentricity in colour, It is singly sutlicient to 
immortalize an artist. 

No. 564, A Signora of Seville; ¥. Y. Wurlstone. 
This would have been very nice had it been spared 
Verax’s “very essence;” but the flesh seems to 
have been dirtied intentionally. How many artists 
sacrifice their reputation to a vicious theory. We 
should not know that Mr. Hurlstone could paint 
flesh beautifully from any picture in this exhibition 
excepting the portrait of Mrs. Williamson. 

No. 566,* The Invalid—A Domestic Scene; 
W. Gill. An exquisitely finished cabinet pic- 
ture of a sick child lying on a couch, with 
its head supported upon a pillow. ‘The mother, 
a widow, is leaning over it in tears; while 
some children are endeavouring to amuse the 
invalid by their gambols at its feet. ‘The scene 
is in a parlour, through the door of which a 
female is seen serving a customer behind the 
counter of the shop beyond. All is very beauti- 
fully painted in the highest character of attempt 
at colour, texture, and chiaro oscuro. ‘The draw- 
ing is of a fine character and masterly throughout; 
every part well matured in consideration before 
beginning to paint, and every part no doubt 
finished from model, ‘The composition is highly 
satisfactory, and the expression true and refined 
in its sentiment. It would have been a gem of the 
very first water but that the shadows have been 
allowed to cut up the light too much, so as to 
break its continuity. With something more of 
attention to breadth of light, the painter of this 
picture promises first-rate productions in his, that 
is the cabinet, department of the art. But we do 
not see any good reason why his talent is not 
equal to the production of a picture of any dimen- 
sions. 

Of the water-colour department in this exhibi- 
tion we have little to say, Heve and there may 


be observed a clever specimen, but so survounded | 
by productions of inferior character that the ad- 
ventitious aid derived from their neighbourhood 
mixes too much of the comparative with the posi- 
tive good they possess to rh 

for unprejudiced estimate. We have marked fa- 
vourably in our catalogue several landscapes by 
Mr. 'T. L. Rowbotham, C. Pearson, and a miniature 
by H. Collen; but their peculiarities do not remain 
in our recollection sufficiently vivid to present de- 
tail. The eye is, pehaps, untitted for the contem- 
plation of water-colour productions by a long 
attention to the solidity and depth of vil painting. 
We may take another occasion to visit the water- 
colour department. 

[{{t will be seen in another portion of to-day’s 
journal that our strictures upon the constitution of 
the Suffolk-street Gallery has elicited a defence 
from one of its members, written in the proper 
tone in which discussion should be conducted. We 
confess that it produces much that is well deserving 
of consideration, and we shall refer to it ata 
future opportunity. We are of no party in art. We 
assert that art itself is the chief matter, to which 
all else must be subservient; and that the rights 
of artists and the rights of the public are dependant 
for the degree of their extent upon their efficiency 
for assisting the great work of progress; there- 
fore, in examining the privileges claimed by ca} 
party, the effect of those privileges upon art itself 
is the test by which the prudence and, conse- 
quently, the justice of their claim must be esti- 
mated, always, of course, giving sufficient allow- 
ance to peculiarity of position and of means. ] 





THE ILLUSTRATING ARTISTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tuere is something, it would appear, in land- 
scape, peculiarly fitted to the genius of our 
countrymen and which their genius in art seems 
peculiarly to comprehend; since whatever be the 
fuults of our school of art, its supremacy in land- 
scape is admitted, in that we are especially at 
home; and there must our strongest, if not our 
highest, claim be made to a position in the schools 
of painting. 

‘This is no place to inquire into the more latent 
causes of facts like these; though those causes may, 
after all, be less remote than is generally imagined. 
Suflice it that in the variability of our climate, its 
ever shifting aspects, its sudden changes from sun- 
shine to shower, such as few other lands present, 
at least one of those causes may he found. If we 
have less grandeur than Switzerland, we have Jess 
monotony ; if less of blue skies than Italy, we have 
glimpses of skies nearly as blue, which we value 
more, beeause they are not so common to us. 

Without going abroad we have much that is 
grand, much that is beautiful, much that is 
picturesque, and more than all that is pretty, 
within our Island home. 'To those fur whom nature 
in vain displays her charms, whom the cares of 
business or the chain of poverty bind to our great 
cities, we know nothing more refreshing than a 
genial landscape by Copley, Fielding, or Thomas 
Creswick, or David Cox. Here we have the very 
spirit of the scene before us, gliding amid the dizzy 
mists of Fielding, or breathing the freshness of 
green trees and sunny meadows with Cox, 
or revelling with Creswick amid the mossy banks 
of shallow streams, and the dim sanctuaries of 
lanes, and glens, and vallies. 

On wood, the landscape illustrators have not, we 
think, been very successful, though a few of them 
have now and then produced clever designs, 
remarkable for truth and fidelity to nature; 
especially in broad effects of light and shade, 
where the delicate gradations of distance and 


the comparative futility of attempts to produce 
the higher effects, especially if frequently 
adopted in this mode of engraving. The foliage 
of Sargent too (and in Jandseape how much de- 


ace them in a position “ove upon the touch of the foliage! ) is mannered, 


veavy and fruity; though we are quite aware that 
the dense masses of leaves he so frequently intro- 
duces in his foregrounds, are not there without a 
purpose. Some of the best of Sargent’s illustra- 
tions are to be found in Kuight’s Pictorial 
Shakspere; Greece —Pictorial, Descriptive, and His- 
rite g and Hall’s Jreland; though too many 
of the best of these ere artificial and mannered, 
like the works of a man who is fonder of repeating 
himself than of going to nature for his subjects. 
Creswick has designed (for the Book of British 
Ballads, and other works,) some pretty and a few 
excellent illustrations, though his foliage is often 
too petite in execution; being little better than an 
exercise for the industry and patience of the 
engraver. We have observed recently an im- 
provement in landscape illustration, in point of 
freshness and effect of nature, especially mani- 
fested in sume of the works of Hume, Read, and 
B. Foster. 

Ii, 





NEW FREE EXHIBITION, EGYPTIAN- 
HALL. 

Ir will be seen in our advertisement columns, that 
the locale of the new Exhibition Gallery is decided 
upon. To those who would look at pictures un- 
embarrassed by the crowd which a gratis exhibition 
is expected, if not a failure, to collect, there are two 
days, Friday and Saturday, on which the usual 
payment of one shilling for admission may be sup- 
posed to render the approaches something on a par 
with other galleries of a similar description, The 
principal advantage proposed by this experiment, 
for in that light it must be at present considered, 
is, that it is open to all who are either artists, or 
believe themselves to beso. It has a sort of India- 
rubber characteristic, that may be so elongated as 
to take in any number of additional members,— 
that is, supposing additional room obtainable for 
the purpose. Each member is responsible for the 
hanging of his own pictures, the wall he occupies 
being for the time his property; therefore the 
hanging committee will here escape the bans to 
which it is subjected in every other institution. 


SEW SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE.—No. 9. 
By Wm. Vose Picxert. 
“Tur Features” of architecture admit of being 
ranked under two divisions,—namely, such as 
result from the character and disposition of the 
“primary masses,” and apertures—viz, walls, 
roofs, windows, doors, &¢c.; and such, as being 
either the original elements of such constructions,* 

* As, for example, the blocks of stone in masonry, and 
plates, and pins, or screws, &c., in the “ metallic system.” 
or, are in a more limited sense, demanded by the 
necessary utilities of the edifice, and partake, in 
ereater or lesser degrees, of the character of orna- 
ment. 

The former of these are reserved for considera- 
tion in a subsequent paper under the head of 
“ [ixpression,” to the latter alone, the present ob- 
servations will refer. 

It is an axiom never to be lost sight of in archi- 
tecture, that the character of its extraneous, or 
“decorative features,” shall be determined by, 
and expressive of the nature of its primary con- 
structions; or, in other words, that “ beauty shall 
issue out of use,” which resides in the construction. 

In the Grecian architecture, (as referred to in 
the 7th paper of this series,) we perceive the cu- 





acrial perspective are not attempted. 

The designs of G. F. Sargent are deserving of 
consideration, if it were only from the skill 
he has exhibited in the more elaborate effects of 
sunlight and moonlight in many of his illustrations, 
where the talent of the engraver has been fre- 
pay tried to the utmost in rendering these 
esigns faithfully on the wood. And yet these 
efforts are, after all, rather to be deprecated from 





bical form of the block, a form originally selected 
for its suitability to the nature and economy of 
| the material employed, exercising an influence 
jover the whole of the subsequent arrangements; 
1 and out of the use of these blocks, the “ decorative 
'foatures” are made to issue. The column itself, 
although of cylindrical form, offers no exception 
|to this rule, because its employment is dictated by 
{se necessary uses, and peculiar position of the 
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blocks it is required to support. It is, therefore, 
from the nature of the primary parts and con- 
structions, that the character and disposition of 
“the secondary,” or more “ decorative features,” 
are determined, 

In proceeding to carry out this principle in the 
system now under consideration, a necessity in 
the first place arises for examining how far, and 
in what manner, the elementary parts of the pri- 
mary constructions—namely, the plates and pins, 
are to be admitted as “ features,” or instruments 
of expression in the architectural composition. 
In classic architecture, the blocks, composing 
the wall, are submitted to various methods of 
treatment. Occasionally, as in the Grecian temple, 
the outlines and junctions of these blocks are ren- 
dered scarcely perceptible; and frequently (for 
example, in the frieze of the entablature), alto- 
gether imperceptible, while in many of the same, 
as well as more modern examples, they are, by 
numerous descriptions of ashlering and rusticating 
constituted decided features, although it may be 
minor ones, in a@ composition. In like manner, 
the forms and outlines of the plates employed 
in the construction of the metallic walls, will 
admit of being either rendered imperceptible, 
or developed with various degrees of promi 
nency, whether through the particular form 
and character of the junction lines, or the treat- 
ment of the external surface. Various forms and 
dimensions may be adopted to suit the particular 
arrangements of a construction or its respective 
parts;—various degrees of projection one from 
another, exhibited—smooth or figured surfaces 
may either be admitted to prevail throughout, or 
be disposed and distributed alternately in contrast 
or juxta-position with each other;—plane, convex, 
or concave profiles, or contours are admissible ;— 
and, provided consistency in the parts, harmony 
in their relations, and beauty in the whole be 
attained, every variety of form and outline is 
applicable. 

In the practical introduction of such arrange- 
ments in the construction of metallic walls, it will, 
of course, be no more necessary that each and every 
one of the surface-lines should be really junctions 
of “plates,” than that every line of the ashlering 
in masonry should be really the junction of “ the 
blocks.” Liberty for the sub-division of large 
surfaces into smaller compartments—(as in the 
case of a large block being inserted among smaller 
ones)—being equally admissible in the one art as 
in the others, In like manner, as regards the dis- 
position of “the pins and screws,” it is not to be 
presuined that every one of these instruments em- 
ployed in the arrangement of the walls, must be 
developed on the external surface-or that an 
addition to the number actually required for secu- 
rity should be otherwise than admissible for the 
attainment of effect—art herein asserting its legi- 
timate supremacy,— by rendering the necessary me- 
chanism of its constructions subservient to the 
p'o luction of regularity and beauty. 

From the utility attendant upon “the pin” as an 
indispensable instrument in the primaryconstruction 
the more prominent of the decorative features of the 
art are made to issue. ‘The particular treatment of 
“these pins,” in reference to the general character 
and adjustment of their ornamental terminations 
—the reasons for these being of openwrought or 
interstitial design—and for their being suspended 
at a convenient distance from the wall or other 
ee has, in relation to utility as well as beauty, 

een already explained in the 6th paper. They 
are susceptible of great variety in form, expression, 
and effect; and will exhibit a distinctiveness of 
character and purpose according to as they shall 
be isolated or connected one with another. 

Ist. The single boss or studdet,* is the orna- 
mental termination of a single pin or bolt, suited 
for distribution over the surface generally—except 
in the basement of edifices, where an objection 
would hold in respect to convenience and utility, 
no less than consistency in effect—and where the 
more closely attached stud or bolt driven up to 


* Two examples of which of alarge size for use in build- 
ings occurs in the sectional model referred to in the 6th 
paper, 





the wall would undoubtedly be preferable. 

2nd. The connected boss—whether arranged in 
the form of a wreath or bar, &¢., &c.—consists in 
the interweavement of the terminations of two, 
three, or more pins into one feature of similar 
character and purpose to the foregoing. (Illus- 
trated in application as the principal feature of “ a 
cornice,” &c.) 

3rd. The single pendant is the transparent 
elongated termination of the pin or screw vertically 
employed for the purpose of holding firmly to- 
gether the projecting plates of the wall and roof, 
thereby forming an occasional and appropriate 
feature in “a cornice,” &c. 

4th. The connected pendant is of similar cha- 
racter, and consists in the connexion of the termi- 
nations of two, three, or more pins equally appro- 
priate as an occasional feature in a cornice of bold 
projection, or as a termination to the groins in a 
roof or ceiling. 

5th. The semi-pendant, whether single or con- 
nected, bespeaks itself as of similar character to 
the before-mentioned. 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that features of 
such description would, in many instances, possess 
no palpable utility (further than that resident in 
the pin by which they are sustained)—and pos- 
sibly the objection may be valid. It is one 
however, which will no less hold in the case 
of every other architecture, for, beyond the 
beauty of its effect it would be diflicult to 
point to any actual utility in a Corinthian 
eapital, which a plain block of stone will not 
answer equally well. The triglyphs in the Doric 
frieze, which are usually admired on the ground 
of their bespeaking an use, are expressive of none 
other than an assumed utility; for if timbers were 
employed in the construction of the roof—no 


necessity can be imagined to exist for the ends of 


the beams _ projecting through the outer surface of 
the solid masonry—nay—it would be difficult in 
fact to point to any real utility in the simple 
though indispensable feature of a masonic mould- 
ing, and therefore, if the general introduction into 
this architecture of features of pendentive charac- 
ter be liable to objection on the ground of their 
not being demanded by the physical utilities or 
necessities of its constructions; the example of all 
and every preceding architecture may be cited in 
its justification, and also that of nature; which (as 
particularly evidenced in the floral kingdom) does 
not deny existence to beauty, even though unas- 
sociated with any palpable utility. 

6th. The fan-head, a prominent feature of the 
class just referred to, primarily arises out of the 
arrangement of the several pins or bolts, employed 
for the purpose of affording stability to the upper 
portion, or arch of a door or window aperture,— 
(thereby forming an equivalent for the pseudo- 
pediment and cornice commonly employed in the 
masonic systems asa window heading ;)—and by the 
connexion: of these pins, through a uniform design 
consistent with the general form and character of 
such aperture, gives increased expression and effect 
to the feature as a whole, 

[For more particular reference as to details, 
and general character and treatment of this class 
of features,—see the preceding, as alsu the 6th 
paper of this series. ] 

7th. The transparent semi-cupolette,* dependent 
upon the pins above referred to for conection with 
the upper arch of a window and its fan-heading, is 
a feature dictated equally by considerations of 
utility and beauty in this architecture, and so far 
expressive of the peculiar properties of metals as 
to be incapable of execution, and adaptation to its 

urpose (according to the present state of know- 
ata and manufactures) in any other material. 

The utility it is intended to serve is that of a 
sun shade, and being originally of light and trans- 
parent design, adapted for execution either in cast 
or wrought iron, bronze, lead, and zine, or in em- 


* An example of this, as well as the preceding, and other 
features of the art, (prepared, of the full size, and fit for use 
in building ;) as likewise several applications of the same in 
experimental models, shewing the peculiar effects in the 
interior of apartments as well as external fagades, is 
now in the Repository of the Society of Arts, London, 


bossed sheet metal, whether copper, brass, or zine, 
is subsequently lined with woven brass or other 
metallic gauze, and has the effect of checking the 
force of the sun’s rays on their entrance into the 
interior of a building, without producing the in- 
convenience attendant upon every description of 
verandah, or other permanent sun shade, namely, 
that of excluding the natural light during dull and 
dark weather. It also (in conjunction with a 
screen of metallic gauze, proposed to slide within 
the walls) possesses the advantage of superseding 
the trouble and expense attendant upon the em- 
ployment of outer as well as inner canvass blinds, 
at the same time the beauties of the landseapo or 
external view, are permanently preserved in the 
interior of the apartments, while an effectual re- 
sistance to the force of the solar rays is combined, 
with a free admission of air to the edifice. 

The beauty resulting from the character and 
employment of these features, is developed in 
internal as well as external effects. The vavie- 
gated forms of the design, of which it is suscepti- 
ble, are calculated to produce the most pleasing 
effects of light and shade in the interior of the 
apartment,—a circumstance illustrative of the 
double, or rather three-fold economy of this 
feature over any of the attached and exterior orna- 
mental forms of masonic architecture,—which, 
except in the Gothic and enriched Venetian win- 
dow, (seldom or ever exhibit any effect in the in- 
terior of edifices; while the acknowledged beauty 
of contour presented in the cupola, the boldness 
of its relief, and the variety of the optical effects, 
occasioned by its transparency, are amply sutli- 
cient to justify its introduction, even on occasions 
or under circumstances, which may negative the 
physical utility it is primarily intended to serve.* 

The affinities of features of this description, if 
attempted to be sought in the arrangements of 
the ancient, or comparatively modern architec- 
ture, must obviously be sought in vain,—because, 
the nature of the materials upon which every known 
and preceding system is based, are altogether inade- 
quate for the attainment, either of the utilities or 
peculiar beauties it presents. In the higher source 
from whence this art in particular derives its 
aflinities, 7% e. in the organic arrangements of 
nature innumerable examples are presented of 
the attainment of utilities, in combination with 
peculiar beauties, which display the closest ana- 
logy both of purpose and effect. In the minute 
arrangements of the animal frame—in the protec- 
tion and defence of that delicate organ, the eye — 
by means of the brow and lash—in the disposi- 
tion of the leaves surrounding many fruits and 
flowers; and, above all, in the intricate, yet, as a 
mass, interstitial foliage, presented in the branches 
and leaves of trees, an aflinity of purpose is per- 
ceived of the three-fold character by which the 
architectural feature in question will be dis- 
tinguished, namely,—that of beauty in the object 
itself, and in its relation to surrounding objects, 
Utility in the protection so gratefully afforded 
from the parching sun, while admitting a free 
passage for the cooling air; and the secondary 
or gratuitous beauty, resulting from the projec- 
tion of its shadows, and the pleasing and ever- 
varying modifications and illusions of light thereby 
oceasioned, 

8th. The transparent well baleony, is 
having some affinity with the foregoing. Its pur- 
pose is to enclose a footway, and form a screen 
and guard to the lower portion of a window. 
Being of slight and open design, it will prevent 
the prospect from the window being unpleasantly 
intercepted; and from being lined with brass 
or copper gauze produces the effect of ex- 
cluding external observation from the interior of 
an apartment, while, at the same time, calculate d 
to form a pleasing feature in a composition, per- 
fectly consistent and harmonious with the general 
effects of the art. 


(To be continued.) 


a feature 


* As for example, in a blank window or niche, 
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To the Editor of Tu Fixe Ants’ Journar. 
Sin,—Living some distance from town, and mixing 
but seldom with my brethren of the brush, I am 
ignorant of much that is passing in the world of 
art; and this must be my excuse for not being 
aware of the existence of your periodical until a 
circular drawing my attention to it reached me on 
Friday Jast. I immediately sent for the last num- 
ber, and, as a matter of course, first turned to your 
article on the Exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists, of which I am a member. You preface 
your criticisms by a few remarks on the constitu- 
tion and conduct of the Society itself. In their 
general spirit and tenor I must admit they contain 
much that is just; nor is there anything, I think, 
to quarrel with in the manner or feeling with 
which they are written; in this respect differing 
widely and most happily from the harsh, and, I 
must say scurrilous, tirades which have emanated 
from the tomahawk-wielders of the critical de- 
partment of many journals, who have a abn 
thoroughly unscrupulous as to truth or decency, 
in their anxious desire to heap obloquy upon the 
Society; not reflecting{that they thereby defeated 
their own object. They may, however, be safely 
left to themselves—their sting is pointless. But 
the tone of your observations induces me to trouble 
you with a few lines, in the hope of convincing you 
that the faults you point out have in a great mea- 
sure been forced upon the Society; and also, that 
you have been somewhat too premature in your 
anticipations of improved appearances, and evi- 
dence of more disinterested and liberal feelings 
consequent upon the obtaining our charter. In 
the first place, you are probably not aware of the 
heavy expenses—to say nothing of the still heavier 
responsibilities—ineurred by the members of the 
Society. Its first founders started under most 
auspicious circumstances ; they met with every 
encouragement; and it is not too much to say, 
that had they conducted the affuirs of the Society 
with prudence at all proportioned to the energy 
they displayed in forming it, they might have 
now been thoroughly independant, and in a posi- 
tion to be liberal to their professional brethren. 
But profligate waste of means, combined with heavy 
Jawsuits and their engulphing vortex of expenses, 
reduced them to the necessity of borrowing money 
to a very large amount, inflicting a heavy annual 
expense for very many years — upon each indi- 
vidual member. It must be borne in mind, that 
under these® circumstances, the Society has met 
with neither sympathy or encouragement from 
their professional brethzen, who were invited to 
share the advantages of their walls, at a very low 
subscription, not amounting to one-fourth of their 
own liabilities, but which were in all cases evaded. 
Many men, now belonging to the Academy, held 
out intentions of joining the Society; nay, literally 
engaged to do so upon condition of favourable 
situations being given to their works; and after 
thus cajoling the Society for some three or 
four years, and having, through its medium, 
not only disposed of their works and, what 
was of more importance, made themselves 
known to and appreciated by the public, not 
only refused to ttf their pledge, but were the 
most bitter assailants of the Society when it natu- 
rally refused to be any longer made a mere tool of 
by them. Farther, the Society appealed to Govern- 
ment for assistance, engaging, if it would grant a 
sufficient sum to release them from their difficul- 
ties, to throw the exhibition open to the public 
gratis, and give the walls free to all classes of 
exhibitors. Now surely all this showed no illiberal 
feeling; but disappointed not only in their appeals 
to Government, but what is worse, to the spirit 
and good feeling of their brethren in art, is it to be 
wondered at, that in self-defence—I will say boldly, 
in mere justice to themselves—they at last decided 
upon taking care of their own individual interests, 





on the side of the Society. The consequence of all 
this has been, that the Socicty has a law giving the 
members the right to hang their own works pre- 
vious to considering the claims of chance ex- 
hibitors; this law is well known to all who send 
their works, as well as the admission fee of 5s.; 
the latter I have no hesitation in admitting to be 
utterly objectionable; it was the offspring, how- 
ever, of necessity, was in existence before I joined 
the Society, but have hopes will ere long be aban- 
doned. Now we have but just obtained the 
charter, too late to make fresh regulations of any 
kind. Until the new laws, rendered necessary 
under it, are arranged and decided upon, the old 
must necessarily remain in force and be acted 
upon, and therefore no alteration could be effected 
in the system of management for the present 
season. Your remarks on the catalogue pros- 
pectus, or notice, to the public, respecting the for- 
mation of schools, are somewhat hasty and ill- 
considered. In the first place, we are in eurnest, 
nor can I perceive anything in it tending fairly to 
raise a doubt on the subject; neither can the in- 
struction we propose to provide at a small expense 
to students, be had for nothing in Trafalgar-square. 
We have better space, better light, the same com- 
mand of models; and we can give the whole day, 
for nearly eight months of the year, in lieu of the 
evening two hours, or what trifle more it may be, 
afforded by the Royal Academy. If the Academy 
supplies all that is necessary or desirable, why 
have so many private institutions sprung up, pro- 
jected by individuals, as a source of emolument, in 
many places in London; and would not such insti- 
tutions be more available, and more calculated to 
foster legitimate art, if concentrated under the 
management of a responsible body, protected by, 
and having the prestige of a charter. 

To conclude,-Why is the Society of Suffolk- 
street to be called upon for sacrifices made by no 
other Institution. Does the Royal Academy do 
the two Water-colour Exhibitions—hang all the 
best pictures of their best men in the best situ- 
ations? js there at these places, to use your own 
words, no trash thrust under your very nose? 
Men will grow old, their energies and powers will 
decay, and still they will cling to their art; they 
solace their last hours of life with the pencil, and 
surely it would be cruel to embitter their feelings, 
and deprive them of the only source of pleasure 
left to them by proclaiming their feebleness, and 
telling them they must be content with dark cor- 
ners, and to be unseen,—that, in fact, their day is 

‘one. 

But I have spun my letter to a most uninten- 
tional length. I will therefore conclude—admitting 
after all there is much room for improvement— 
which may fairly be demanded at the hands of the 
society, which I by no means despair of being 
carried out, and that it will not require a very 
long period to prove there is the inclination and 
determination to do so. Ihave written in much 
haste, and have no time for revision, I need 
hardly add, with no view to your columns, although 
you are at perfect liberty to make any use you 
please of my communication. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun TENNANT. 

Frith Manor-house, Hendon, 

5th April, 1847. 

Your correspondent is in error as to the number 
of pictures rejected from Suffolk-street, which did 
not exceed 200. 





To the Editor of Tue Fixe Arts’ JOURNAL. 
Sir,—I have been surprised to observe, that the 
public papers which have made mention of the 
free exhibition, have noticed as its particular dis- 
tinction that it was to be gratis. Whatever may 





have been the intention of the first projectors, it 


and using their own dearly-bought walls for their | would appear by their report, published in your 


own advantage, Whether this was, after all, sound 
pol cy, may be questionable; but artists are but 
mein, and they only did what individuals and 
bodies of men have done, still do, and ever will do. 
T assert that the general body of artists have no 
right to complain of them; the right to complain is 





| paper, that the principal point to which now they 
| direct people’s attention, and certainly the ro- 
| posal which led me to subscribe for a space on their 


wall is, that every artist should hang his own pic- 
ture in a high or low situation, It is surely un- 
necessary to show the value of this, and to prove 


that it is impossible for an artist to paint in a satis- 
factory way apicture, when he does not know if it 
will be placed on a level with the eye or close to 
the ceiling of a room, whose walls blaze with a 
hundred gilded frames. No one need be told that 
for the Jatter situation the attention would need to 
be principally directed to force, and that the exe- 
cution should be the same as for the scenes of a 
theatre; while for the first, the great requisites 
will be high finish and delicacy. The importance 
of knowing the future position of one’s work has 
always been felt, and I have heard our most dis- 
tinguished painters regret that it could not be; and 
surely to the uncertainty and doubt on this head in 
which artists work, the violent, harsh, and crude 
painting of the great run of pictures of the present 
day is to be attributed. 

To provide for this, I believe, is the great object 
of the free exhibition, and I think every one who 
desires to see delicacy and refinement in art, will 
wish those who have undertaken it success in their 
attempt. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
A SuBSCRIBER. 








THE DRAMA. 

Frencn Prays.—St. James’s THeatre.— 
Mile. Rose Cheri made her first appearance for 
the season on Monday last, in the character of 
the Empress Elizabeth, in the two act vaudeville of 
Un Changement de Main, familiar to the London 
playgoers under the title of the Lioness of the 

orth, when, some time since, acted at the 
Adelphi. The latter title, however, owes its 
adoption to the reading given to the part of 
Elizabeth by Madame Celeste; who contrived to 
substitute something of her own electricity for the 
exquisite natural detail with which the character 
had been endowed by its original creator. Rose 
Cheri's effects are not of that class; feminine 
delicacy infuses itself in all her characteristics. 
Her manner, if it may be called a manner, is refined, 
natural, and exquisitely finished sentiment; her 
females appear unconscious abstractions of moral 
and intellectual beauty; and they are virtuous 
from apparent impossibility of commixture with 
what is vicious. Thus did her Elizabeth seem 
purified from all perception of a questionableness 
of position that attaches itself to some of the 
passages she had to utter. The great charm of 
this lady’s acting is, that it is so finished through- 
out. This is not an equality arising from 
universal neglect and general reliance on a 
naturally conferred manner; but from an universal 
and minute study of every detail. Thus it may 
be that a whole act will pass over without a single 
burst of applause from the audience; not from the 
absence of occasion, but from the continuance of oc- 
casion. Where all is equally excellent, equally true 
to nature, and equally refined in selection, the ab- 
sorbed observers will not disturb their enjoyments 
by a noise, and reserve the expression of their 
gratification until they can indulge in it 
without its interruption. The Empress Eliza- 
beth afforded an occasion for showing how 
the proud imperious woman might be so 
acted as, while exhibiting the consequences of 
uncontrolled power in the female will, she might yet 
leave much that is amiable in the female heart; 
and Mile. Rose Cheri profited to the utmost by 
the occasion. She was dignified and queen-like 
throughout, without quitting for a moment the 
characteristic of feminine nature. We may not 
conclude our notice of this piece without refer- 
ence to the comical eccentricities of M. Dumery, 
in Le Comte Schuvaloff. ‘This actor has but one 
fault, but that’s a thumper; he will continually 
address the audience in his asides and his solilo- 
quies. This is a great drawback on a performance, 
otherwise so excellent. M. Rhozevil’s return is 
an acquisition to the theatre. 

The second character in which Mlle, Rose 
Cheri appeared, was as Helene in Scribe’s vaudee 
ville of a Protegé sans le Savoir, Here she acted 
the part of a young French girl, who, losing hey 
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parents in London, has been delicately assisted by 
a young nobleman, Lord Albert Clavering. Helene, 
it appears, has studied as an artist, and paints 
well en amateur ; his lordship has, therefore, em- 
ployed a picture-dealer to purchase her works at 
munificent prices, and has, by this means placed 
her at once in affluence and independence. He 
keeps up a continuance of personal interviews, 
under pretence of taking lessons in drawing, for 
which he does not appear to have the slightest 
natural disposition. One of the most amusing scenes 
from the exquisite girlish vivacity and truth of stage 
business infused in it by the actress, was where my 
lord was taking one of these lessons, and inwhich his 
gaucherie so overcomes her patience, that she raps 

im severely on the knuckles with her crayon 
holder. They are here represented as lovers un- 
conscious of their love, happy and innocent in the 
enjoyment of each other’s society; but the dream 
must have an end, and it is disturbed by the 
arrival of a compatriot, in the person of Durocher 
(Cartigni), a French painter, who not having been 
appreciated in Paris, has come to London on 
speculation. Helene was formerly a pupil of 
Durocher; and, something confounded at the 
style in which she lives upon the productions of her 
encil, he questions her closely upon the subject; 
he cannot, however, refuse the evidence of his own 
ears and eyes, when he witnesses the fact of a 
picture-dealer making a price, and purchasing a 
picture at ten times what he believes to be its 
value, and afterwards refusing to dispose of it to 
another for three times the amount he had given 
for it. His mistrust is then converted into satis- 
faction; every incomprehensibility in the matter is 
attributed to the exceeding ignorance of English- 
men in matters of art; and promising himself a 
glorious harvest in so fertile a field, he takes the 
picture-dealer to his own lodging, in order to 
realize at once a portion of his expected wealth. 
His return is, however, almost immediate, and he 
has found that picture-dealers are picture-dealers 
all over the world. He sees at once that 
there is a fiction attaching itself to Helene’s 
position which he is determined to expose, 
and a scene takes place between him and his late 
pupil that demonstrates to her the real situation 
in which she is placed. The picture dealer, it 
appears, has made an offer of his hand to Helene, 
and to restore her reputation that has been com- 
promised by her connection, however innocent, 
with Lord Clavering, she determines to accepthim, 
however contrary to her feelings. This brings 
my lord to his senses; and, although he is under 
an engagement to the daughter of a nobleman, 
who was his guardian, he determines to make an 
appeal to his and her generosity, and offers his 
hand to Helene, which is joyfully accepted. Here, 
however, is another hitch. The nobleman, we are 
informed, has met with some sudden reverse of 
fortune, and he writes to Clavering that he has 
quitted England, a ruined man, leaving his daughter 
to his generosity. This renders the proposed 
application an impossibility, and all are again in 
atiliction, when the old painter brings in the news 
that a rival has carried off the lady, and that 
Clavering is therefore at liberty to follow his incli- 
nations. How Mlle. Rose Cheri depicted the un- 
suspecting and playful girl, Helene, we shall not 
attempt to describe; but we are quite sure that, 


let our readers’ imaginations be what they may, | 


her personation was beyond them all. Cartigni’s 
Durocher, the man that hates all the English from 
principle, and then makes an exception in favour 
of picture dealers which he afterwards has to cor- 
rect, was as good as could be desired; and Mr. 
Rhozevil’s Lord Albert Clavering was gentlemanly 
and natural throughout. 

Haymarket THeatrE.—The West End home 
of the legitimate has run an extravaganza from 
Christmas to Easter, and it will, we suppose run 
another extravaganza from Easter to Christmas; but 
still it dares to talk about Shakspeare, and in these 


very trumpery desecrations of dramatic intention | 


reviles others for doing what itself is endeavour- 
ing to do. 
getting up tke bill, and if the bill on this occasion 
is not attractive, it is that the company have no at- 


The chief talent in these matters is in’ 


a 


traction to put into it; for in this nondescript Buck- 
stone and Mrs. W. Clifford have been seduced to 
make fools of themselves, and to caricature, pro- 
fane, and undermine the profession by which they 
live. My. Buckstone, who has long been the sin- 
gle prop of the house, does, on this occasion show 
us, that he can fail egregiously; and draws largely 
upon his reputation as an actor for the indulgence 
of being permitted to sing at any price, This is 
dangerous in any, and may be something insecure 
for Mr. Buckstone. The author, or the manage- 
ment, it appears has become puritanical, on the 
sudden: — after compelling Miss P. Horten to 
stand as a pose plastique in the last piece, it de- 
claims in high-flown morality against such doings 
in the present. We hail any appearance of re- 
pentance, however slight. The best portion of 
this nondescript is a dispute between Miss Rey- 
nolds, as Juno, and Miss Julia Bennet, as Venus, 
and Miss Reynolds’s imitation of Grisi, in Norma; 
both of which were, in their way, excellent, and 
as such tumultuously encored. Miss Reynolds 
will, in time, become a great favourite; the mana- 
ger has talent in that lady of which he does not 
seem to know how to make use. We hope to see 
things conducted upon a very different principle 
at this theatre on the arrival of Mrs. Nisbitt. There 
seems to be at present no stage management 
whatever; no art in grouping; the performers 
standing in a row at the front of the stage, 
without any pretension to study of effect. ‘There 
is an appearance general, as if the drama had 
ceased to be a matter of study, and that talk- 
ing loud was the single qualification for an actor. 
There are exceptions to this rule, but they are 
few and far from each other, We witnessed pre- 
vious to this show, She Stoops to Conquer, acted, 
with the exception of Buckstone’s Tony Lumphin, 
most inefficiently, with scenery more filthy than 
we ever saw before in a metropolitan theatre. 
Sapier’s WELLS THEATRE.—This management 
has added another to its list of triumphs. While 
theatres with larger means, greater space, and 
charging twice and three times its prices to the’r 
public, are steeping the drama in the dregs of 
slang and fatuity, to obtain excuses for being 
gaudy. Messrs. Phelps and Greenwood, without 
preparatory puff or bragadocia flourish, get up 
our great dramatists most imaginative dreamings 
in a style that has never previously been sur- 
passed, if at all approached upon our stage. The 
scenery was artistically painted, and presented 
a more numerous succession of pleasing combina- 
tion than we have ever before seen in one piece. 
The machinery of the storm iu the beginning was 
intricate in combination, and most perfect in its 
working; the rapid changes that followed each 
other without interval, keeping the mind amused 
through the whole. The golden brilliancy of the 
morning after the storm, with the rocks of the 
bay, and the waves rippling on the sand illumi- 
nated by the rays of the rising sun, was among 
the most happy of the effects. The play of The 
Tempest does not demand extreme of dramatic 
effort from any of its actors. In the dignity and 
subdued pathos of Prospero, Mr. Phelps was per- 
fectly successful; Mi-s Addison looked well as 
Miranda; Graham made an excellent Gonzago; 
| George Bennet’s Caliban was vigourous, though 
| something deficientin idealty; and Miss St George 








1 ees Ariel, in spite of alittle to much en bon point 
| ‘or the character, sometimes pleasingly, particu- 
larly in the song “Where the Bee Sucks,” in 

which she received an encore, more for the man- 
|ner in which it was acted than for its singing. 
| The comie portion kept the house in a roar by 
| the acting of Messrs. Scharfe and Younge. ‘The 
| stage management of this theatre is the most 
| efficient in London, if we except the French plays, 
| and there, of course, it is a reproduction of the 
| Parisian model. At Sadler’s Wells, in Zhe Tem- 
| pest, there were several groupings that were very 
effective, particularly in the last scene, where 
Miranda and Ferdinand are discovered at chess in 
, the cave. We have companies in London costing 
three times the amount insalary of this theatre, that 
could not for their lives get up a play half so well. 
; And why? Because the managerial endeayour 
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| cannot be charged with a like offence. 
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is not directed to make the most of its own means, 
but to impose upon the public on one hand by 
puff, and to render their actors inefticient, therefore 
inexacting, on the other. Here the manager is 
the soul that inspires everything, by using every- 
thing to its utmost; there the management is 
an obstacle that does not believe in excellence, and 
calculating upon public eaprice, rather than public 
judgment, decides to depend upon trick and petty- 
fogging resources rather than orthodox endeavour, 
If the Haymarket management had expended the 
money in scenery that has been laid out in gigantic 
posters, for the’ purpose of foreing a run to its 
five act farce, it would not now possess the envi- 
able distinction of exhibiting the dirtiest drawing- 
room decorations of any stage in London. 
‘Tur TRUNKMAKER, 
THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. 
Tux monomania indulged in by the majority of 
provincial managers of fancying themselves the 
only talented persons in a theatre, is as fatal as it 
is extraordinary ; extraordinary, because they 
can see the error in others which they themselves 
are continually committing. How truthful is the 
observation, that “ to our own faults we are blind,” 
while those of our neighbours call forth our won- 
derment and condemnation. Fatal, because it is 
ruinous to the best interests of the drama, both as 
regards themselves and their followers; for, by 
the carrying out of their infatuation, and thrusting 
themselves continually before the public in all the 
best characters, they court disapprobation, and 
create anything but a favourable opening as re- 
gards the real merit of the corps dramatique. The 
author suffers by the inartistic manner in which 
they attempt to personate the leading feature of 
the play ; the profession is injured by being 
judged of by the inferior sample offered to public 
notice; and the public is defrauded, by having 
counterfeits palmed upon it instead of sterling 
talent. Fancy a manager past his climacteric, big 
and burly, perpetrating psa Mercutio, Dori- 
court, or Flutter; or one, the beau-ideal of a 
butcher, with legs like parenthesis, figuring away 
as the Duke Aranza or Charles Surface, and the 
ridiculous is as palpable as a noon-day’s sun, 
Picture a manageress, the prototype of the Fourth 
George’s peculiar taste—* fut, fair, and forty,” or 
young and talentless, simply because they are 
manageresses, usurping all that is good; and what 
other conclusion can be arrived at but that they 
are monomaniacle. Or, supposing that talent may 
co-exist with management, none other with talent is 
permitted to form one of the company; and, in 
either case, a great wrong is committed:—albeit, 
that the vanity of the party is fed to the very sur- 
feiting point of distaste. 
“Can such things be?’ 

Such things are—they are of every day oecur- 
rence; read country play-bills, or provincial news- 
papers, and the fact is self-evident; and yet mana- 
gers wonder they are not better supported; they or 
theirs nightly appear in some leading part, the 
name in capitals, and yet the ungrateful public 
flock not in shoals to witness the deed; not that 
they lack skill, but that the million are void of 
taste. 

The fault thus graphically noted is ever mooted. 
One manager complains of the folly of another— 
“laying the flattering unction to his soul” that he 
One attri- 


| butes the other’s failure to the true cause, yet can- 


not see that he himself is following the self-same 
track, that must lead him to the self-same fatal 
end. Managers are not men of the world, though 
they flatter themselves they are; they understand 
not their business, yet they think they do; nor do 
they study the taste, or boW to the opinion of their 
auditory, or they would forego the pleasure of 
acting (unless it were a subordinate part suited to 
their capacity), for what ought to be the greater 
pleasure of knowing they had catered to the satis- 
faction of their patrons. The taking of money is 
a more profitable game than “strutting and 
fretting” to “a beggarly account of empty benches ;” 
and the seeing to the necessary arrangements in 
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the day, and paying attention to the visitors at 
night, onght to content any manager who wishes 
well to himself, or has a desire to see the drama 
flourish. The gagging system should be abolished; 
this is a reading, thinking, comprehensive age; 
what might have been tolerated years gone by, is 
now considered as stuff and fustian, and will not 
pass current. ‘There is, generally, a decided im- 
provement in all stage paraphernalia, but there is 
an evident falling off in stage heroes and heroines; 
and what is the cause? the too frequent usur- 
pation of managers, who aspire to the highest 
rank in the profession, crushing each germ of 
talent in its bud. Beings of education, of mind, 
possessing an innate love for the art, will not sub- 
mit to the petty tyranny ef those who, but for 
heing managers, would be as nothing; and there- 
fore seecde from the profession, leaving their 
places to be filled by players :— 

*“ Not to speak it profanely, that neither having the 
necent of Christians, nor the gait of Christians, Pagan, nor 
man, have so strutted and bellowed, that I have thought 
some of Nature’s journeymen had made men, and not made 
thein well, they imitated humanity so abominably.” 

All provincial managers are not to consider 
themselves in the foregoing category. There are 
some who do not act, and there are some who 
are worthy of being at the head of any dramatic 
establishment, either as actors or managers. ‘To 
them, and such as them, all praise is due, for 
they uphold the dignity of the stage; and to 
them the followers of Melpomine and Thalia 
owe a debt of gratitude. It is the “Crum- 
mels,” and the “ phenomenons,” and the “ ama- 
teurs,” in management, who are the monomaniacs, 
who do the wrong they never can set right! 

Never did Easter come and find so few theatres 
open out of town as at the present period, a cir- 
cumstance that cannot but be regretted, because so 
many actors are thereby unemployed, and their 
remuneration, save and except in a few instances— 
when in situations, is too scanty to permit them to 
lay up in store: but— 

** Sufferance is the badge of all their tribe.” 
and patience is a virtue which they must exercise 
to the fullest extent, and hope for more prosperous 
times for the drama and themselves. 

** He that doth the ravens feed, 

Yea, providently caters for the sparrow,” 
will not neglect them, if they but use aright 
those faculties with which nature has endowed 
them. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men,” 


and actors more than any other class of beings 
should watch for the happy moment, 


“« Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 





Taratre Royar, Liverpoor.—The new play 
of The King of the Commons was produced here 
on Monday with Mr, Macready as the King. He 
was exceedingly well received, and appeared per- 
fectly recovered from his late indisposition. The 
other principal characters were admirably acted 
by Mr. Couldock, Mr. Addison, Mr. Conway, and 
Miss Montague, and the play was well put upon 
the stage. On Tuesday Mr. Macready played 
Macbeth ; on Wednesday Richlieu ; and on Thursday 
Othello. 

Rocuester.—The re-opening of the theatre 
with an Easter offering in the shape of a comic 
pantomime has proved attractive, and evinced the 
judgment of the manager. It has not been 
elaborately got up, but is full of bustle; the motley 
group appearing to understand their business. 
We must again speak in commendation of Mr. 
Leander Melville, who is certainly one of the most 
promising actors in the provinces. 


had some of the best corps dramatiques out of | 
London, comparing which with the present, the 
playgoer may well say— 


‘Ah me! seeing what I have seen—secing what I s2e.’’ 


‘The show has had the best of the holiday week. 

Derpy.---Mr. J. F. Saville has commenced his 
season with the holidays, with every chance of 
suceess. Mr. H. Chester has succeeded Wal- 
ter Shelly; and R. F. Smith, Mr. Dodd; but 
neither of them are equal to their predecessors. 
Miss Kate Saville is a child of great promise. 
Mrs. Saville is a pleasing actress; and Mrs. Bart- 
lett, Clara Lee, Miss Salmon, and Miss Cross, are 
highly respectable in their several departments of 
the histrionie art. 

Mancnester.—The re-opening of the Queen’s, 
under its old manager, John Sloan, has given a 
new impetus to the drama of the town; nor can 
such be matter of surprise, for, in Manchester, the 
first demonstration against monopoly was made; 
and it would have been a pity to have had free 
trade in everything but theatricals. 

Mr. H. Betty has played during the week, and 
has been aa a | each evening, affording 
much satisfaction to the auditory. The Theatre 
Royal re-commenced operations on Monday, and 
has been well attended; as has also the amphi- 
theatre. 

LeEps.—The theatrical season commenced on 
Monday last; Mr. Pritchard still being at the 
head of affairs. ‘The company is strong in num- 
bers, although weak in talent; but the manager 
is a host in himself, and the public must be 
satisfied with the entertainments provided for 
them. 

Boston.—The stream does not appear to run in 
favour of the theatre; the patronage bestowed 
upon it having, indeed, been scanty. The busi- 
ness must improve, or the establishment must 
close, and add to the present number of dis- 
engaged [actors. Several have already left the 
company. 

Prymoutu.—A_ harlequinade has been pro- 
duced as the Easter novelty, supported by the 
Stilt’s Brothers, Cormack, and Miss Clara Har- 
court. They are artists of known ceiebrity, play 
well together, and have already established them- 
selves in the good opinion of the public. The 
theatre has not, however, been too well attended, 








MUSIC. 

Rovyat Iravian Opera, Covent-Garpen. — 
The much talked-of event has at length taken 
place, and this theatre has been opened for the 
representation of operas; or, as stated in the bills, 
has been “established for the purpose of ren- 
dering a more perfect performance of the lyric 
drama than has hitherto been a‘tained in this 
country.” This must be considered in the light of 
a direct challenge to every other theatre; but of 
course more particularly directed to that against 
which it has been set up in opposition. The result 
of this encounter ought not to be predicted merely 
from one or two night’s performance, but must 
await the decision that will be given by the public 
at the close of the season, 

Oa the opening night, nothing could exceed the 
magnificence of the coup d’eil. On first entering, 
‘a sort of darkness visible gave a very imperfect 
jidea of what would be the effect of the new in- 
| ternal arrangements; but, all on a sudden, the 
| whole theatre was illuminated, and displayed the 
\full and fair proportions to the wonderment and 
‘admiration of the gaping throng; repeated bursts 
‘of applause giving indication that the labours of 

the architect, Mr. Albano, and of the decorator, 
Mr. Ponsonby, were not in this instance lost by 





Norwicn.—Mr. Davenport again opened the want ofappreciation. How far a minute and critical 
Theatre Royal, on Monday last, with The Field of examination will completely bear ont this first 
Forty Footsteps, and the Seven G@hampions of impression, will not be for us to say. We will 
Christendom. The company is worse, if possible confine our observations to the lyric representa- 
than it was before, being with the exception of Mr. tion. The opera of Semiramide is too well known 


and Mrs. Maddocks, inferior to the one playing at 


in this country to require any notice at this time, all 


the threepenny show in the gardens. Norwich was that we are concerned inis the performance. First 
wont to be an excellent theatrical town, and has then, there is the Grisi,; %o has, ere now, earned 


laurels in the character of Semiramide, and it is 
not too much to say, that the character was sus- 
tained by her, on this, in all respects equal, if not 
on to any former occasion, whether in the 
delineation of tenderness, or the pouring forth at 
once the full burst of passion itis hardly possible to 
conceive anything finer than this impersonation, it 
would be useless to indicate the many splendid 
scenes with which the opera abounds, which she 
did full justice to, for it would be to enumerate all. 
We need scarcely add, that she was received 
with the warmest welcome, and that all her 
dramatic and vocal efforts were appreciated and 
responded to by the repeated applause that was 
given. 

Tamburini, who made his re-appearance after an 
absence of four years from this country, was 
almost overwhelined by his reception; it was as 
hearty as could be desired by even the oldest 
established favourite. Public curiosity was na- 
turally excited to see what effect time had made 
on his powers; that he fully came up to the ex- 
pectation may perhaps be a question. We were 
sorry to observe that, either through a cold or 
fatigue of travelling, his voice was wanting in that 
fullness and richness of tone which it formerly 
possessed. ‘The upper notes were weak, the 
tremulousness still exists, and, occasionally, his 
execution was not as it was wont to be. At times, 
however, he was as fine as ever, both in his dra- 
matic and vocal excellencies, and showed that the 
spirit was still there that animated and achieved 
his former triumphs. 

The greatest anxiety, however, prevailed, to 
know what Mile. Alboni, the contralto, would 
turn out. After the rehearsal on the previous 
Saturday, rumour sung her praises loudly; and 
yet, on her first appearance, there was no great 
warmth of reception; it was, perhaps, all the bet- 
ter, as an indication that the triumph she gained, 
rested entirely on her merits. It perhaps may not 
be too much to say, that the character of Arsace 
was never so perfectly sustained. Her voice, 
though rich re full, is not equal throughout, 
being a little weak in the middle part; and Mile. 
Alboni, made a somewhat too forcible display of 
the lower notes, which did not blend with the 
other part of the voice; yet for passion and pathos, 
for power and softness, for exquisite expression 
of tenderness, for vigour and intensity in decla- 
mation, it is barely possible to conceive a more 
splendid achievement. Alboni, though not gifted 
by nature with extraordinary charms, being some- 
what too much en bon point, at least to our thinking, 
and with a countenance that requires the inward 
fire to light it up, has yet produced a sensation that 
will not easily be forgotten. rom the first scena 
in which she appeared, to the close of the opera, 
it was one continued. success; perhaps if we 
were to select one scena more than another upon 
which to express the most unqualified appro- 
bation, it would be in that between her and Grisi, 
Giorno d’orrore; more especially in the latter part. 
The expression of exquisite tenderness and deli- 
cacy given to the passage on the words “Tu 
serena intanto il ciglio,” must be heard to be 
fully appreciated. ‘The duet was altogether a 
splendil instance of perfect dramatic singing. 

There were two other singers who made their 
dcbut on this occasion; Signer Lavia, a very 
creditable tenor, and Signor Taglafico, who pos- 
sesses a very good bass voice, and sings well. 

The band, under the direction of Mr. Costa (who 
was vehemently cheered on his entrance), played 
in first rate style; there was no preponderance of 
brass, no drowning of the vocalists, all was in 
| keeping throughout. The precision and power of 
the stringed instruments were remarkable, every 
| part was clearly and weil defined; in fact, it was a 
great orchestral exhibition. 

At the end of the opera, Grisi, Alboni, and Tam- 
burini were called before the curtain with great 
demonstrations of satisfaction on the part of the 
audience, and the two ladies received a shower of a 
bouquets. ‘The whole company then came forward 
to sing “God save the Queen,” Grisi giving the 
solos. 

After the opera, the new ballet Z’ Odalisque in- 
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troduced Mile. Fleury. There is not much to say 
in favour of the ballet, the dresses and scenery 
might be called good, but the dancing was not of 
any character; Mlle Fleury is pretty and engaging 
in her manners, and displays lightness and a cer- 
tain degree of elegance, but cannot be considered 
of any great importance in upholding the 
choregraphic department. Altomesher, it may be 
considered an auspicious opening night; and, ‘con- 
sidering the very short time in which the altera- 
tions and all the arrangements have been made, it 
is extraordinary that there should have been so 
perfect a representation. 

Drury Lane Trearre.—Old Drury has at 
length achieved a triumph, but unfortunately in 
the wrong direction; a triumph, that like its own 
stage will require a good aoal of propping up ere 
it canagain sustain its ancient character. Let our 
readers imagine any thing the most stupid, and 
ten to one if the experiment was tried, it would 
succumb to this bestial exhibition; a most dull 
uninteresting rigmarole! and a downright insult to 
Thomas Moore, whose Llalla Rookh is the ground- 
work of the story, and her journey across the desert 
is the vehicle for thispresent monstrosity. Lorses, 
camels, and elephants are all jumbled together 
in processions or groups, as the case may be. 
Miss Messent and Mr. Rafter, who both have 
gained the approbation of the public by their ta- 
Jents as vocalists, are thrust in to assist it by 
their singing. Surely, engagements of artists 
should be so made as to preclude the possibility of 
their being mixed up with wild beasts in a show. 
So bad was the whole that Mr. Harley, as Fadla- 
deen, was unable even to raise a laugh, being over- 
whelmed by the huge heap of dullness which per- 
vaded the entire exhibition. What next! 


most of the performers, was substituted by a sort 
of gag, anything but an equivalent for the book- 
mitier. 


For some weeks back the walls of Liverpool have | 
been placarded with enormous posters, and the | 
music-shops full of programmes and tickets, for the | 
concert to be given on Tuesday at the Concert-hall, | 
Lord Nelson-street. ‘The tickets having been all} 
sold last week, the probability of a cram was so | 
strong as to almost amount to certainty, and the | 
writer was quite prepared to receive an elbow or | 
two down his throat, and half-a-dozen ribs sub- | 
jected to a compound fracture at the very least. 
Jullien struck us as looking quite as tremendoas | 
as ever, only fatter. ‘The eyes had their old roll, | 
the lip its peculiar smile, the waistcoat its pristine 
cut; in short, our little musical purveyor for the 
million was quite himsel!; only rather cross at first 
owing to a slight uproar in the gallery, where an 
old gentleman persisted in kicking up a din about 
some abuse or other which he wished to put 
down. Pischek, who was the attraction of the 
evening, seemed in excellent voice, and gave the 
German song “ My heart’s on the Rhine,” with 
wonderful effect. 


| 


REVIEWS. 


Tancred; or, the New Crusade. By B. D’'Israrui, 
M.V. Colburn. (Second notice.) 


Tum second volume introduces Tancred to the 





Princess’s Treatre.—A_ translation of an 
opera of Auber’s, called the Barcarole, was per- 
formed, or we ought to say, was got through at 
this theatre, on Monday night. No sooner on any 
one occasion are we enabled to state that the per- 
formance at this place is a little better than 
usual, than we are favoured with a representation 
in the very next, which would be almost a dis- 
grace toa country barn. The plot of the libretto 
of this opera has been long ago purloined to make 
a sort of afterpiece at the Haymarket, called, 
Who's the Composer? It has many good situa- 
tions, both sentimental and comic; and is, on 
the whole a very good vehicle for the music, which 
is light and pleasing, as Auber’s music always is. 
The singers did their best to carry it through, but 
their best might have been much better. Miss Anne 
Romer as Gina, the daughter of Cajffirina, a Pro- 
fessor of Music, (Mr. Leffler), at times sung 
passages with great delicacy and finish, at other 
times she failed, appearing to sing as if fatigued; 
her voice is weak, her physical powers seem to be 
flagging, and no wonder, when the manager 
can persist in placing her in two pieces every 
evening. We know not to what limit a manager's 
powers extend, but surely there must be or ought to 
be g clause in engagements to limit the performance, 
or as in this instance, a young and highly talented 
singer runs a fair chance of being physically 
ruined. Miss A. Romer has, for some time past, 
been singing in an opera and a play of Shake- 
speare’s on one and the same evening; her powers 
have been so taxed by this wholesale managerial 
process of making the most of a bargain, until at 
length we find that even in the short space of time 
since her debu/, nature is giving way under the 
pressure of over exertion. We have before alluded 
to this system of management at this theatre, and 
shall endeavour to lay bare some facts which 
perhaps may startle the uninitiated in these mat- 
ters. 

Mr. Leffler, in comic characters, is a host at this 
theatre; Mr. Allen obtruded self perhaps less 
than usual, that less might be diminished with ad- 
vantage, A great artist may, in general be known 
by sinking the self in the character. Mr. Bodda 
has, as yet, only achieved respectability; his voice 
is so choked in the utterance that it seems power- 
less—his demeanour, though somewhat stiff, is still 
gentlemanly. Mr. Walton is a sort of useful 
appendage, who undertakes anything and every- 





reader when paying his devotions at the sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, earnestly intent upon his new crusade; 
| but it is, after all, not an easy matter to make out 
; what he would be at. The author, however, op- 
| portunely places in his way a beautiful Jewess, 
Eva, the daughter of Besso, the merchant, to 
whom Sidonia had given him credentials, The 
meeting takes place in a garden at Bethany, 
whither Tancred had found his way in one of 
his solitary walks. He lies down near a fountain, 

and, lulled. by the soothing sound of the fall of 
waters, he sleeps. On waking, the first thing that 
meets his eye is the fair form of Eva:— 








“She was young even for the East, her sta- 


ture rather above the ordinary height, and 
clothed in the rich dress usual among the 


Syrian ladies. Tancred still leaning on his arm 
and looking up at his unknown companion, 
said, ‘ Lady, Iam an intruder.’ The lady seating 
herself on the brink of the fountain, and motion- 
ing at the same time with her hand to Tanered 
| not to rise, replied, ‘We are so near the desert 
| that you must not doubt our hospitality.” ‘1 was 
| tempted by the first sight of a palm tree to a step 
| too bold; and then sitting by this fountain, [ know 
{not how it was——’—*You yielded to our Syrian 
sun,’ said the lady; ‘it has been the doom of many, 
| but you, I trust, will not find it fatal. Walking 
in the garden with my maidens we observed 
you, and one of us covered your head, If you 
| remain in this land.’—*This garden seems a para- 
| dise,” said Tanered. * I had not thought anything 
| 80 fair could be found among these awfal moun- 
itains. It isa spot that quite becomes Bethany.’ - 
‘You Franks love Bethany.’—‘ Naturally a place to 
us most dear and interesting.’—* Pray are you 
of those Franks who worship a Jewess? or of 
those others who revile her, break her images, and 
blaspheme her pictures?’ ” 








This speech is the challenge to a long religious 
controversy, from which nothing very lucid 
can be elicited. But Mr. D'Israeli does not seem 
to care about unravelling a mystery, it is sufficient 
for him to plunge into arguments and leave the 
matter in a most unsatisfactory statu quo, nothing 
of any moment being advanced on either side. 

The Emir of Lebanon, Fakredeen, one who is 
materially mixed up with Tancred, is described 
as a erafty, mean, cowardly person, full of in- 
trigue, perfeetly conversant in all the politics of 
the east, and, what is more extraordinary still, of 





lr 


His prin- 


; ciple qualifications are youth and debt; and, to 


get out of the last, he is constantly scheming. He 
also has a desire to raise an eastern empire for 
himself; and hearing of ‘Tancred, who is  sup- 
posed to be brother of the Queen of England, 
and very rich, he plans with a desert tribe to 
carry him off while journeying on a pilgrimage 
to Mount Sinai. In this he sueceeds, and 
Fancred is taken prisoner, Eva resenes him 
from this captivity, and he goes to visit the Emir 
of Lebanon at Canobia, From thence, shewing 
a great anxiety to know the Queen of Ansarey, 
whom he has heard so much about, we are 
introduced to Astarte. Returning thenceto Jeru- 
salem, ‘Tancred meets Eva in the same garden 
ab Bethany, and declares his love to her; but 
whilst in this most interesting predicament, he is 


| interrupted by his followers, who are in search of 


him with the intelligence, that his parents the 
Duke and Duchess of Bellamont, have arrived at 
Jerusalem in search of him, and the story thus 
ends abruptly. ‘To give any idea of the gorgeous 
description of persons and places, we must extract 
from the work itself. Mr, D'Israeli seems to have 
intuitively caught the high-flown peculiar language, 
and glowing fervour of the east; and it is in this 
that he excels. His philosophy, his theology, his 
politics, seem all to converge to one point; the set- 
ting up Judaism above all and every thing. In 


| fact, the New Crusade turns wholly on the restora- 


tion of the Jews, and the establishment of an eas- 
tern empire, before which the rest of the world is 
| to be made to bow. We cannot, however, thus 
summarily dismiss a work, the chief beauty of 
which lies in its rich and glowing language, 
full of oriental imagery and magnificence. ‘The 
following description of Eva, with the exception of 
the passage in italics — disgraceful to the man and 
his book —is an instance: — 





| “That face presented the perfection of oriental 
beauty; such as it existed in Eden; such as it yet 
may occasionally be found among the favoured 
races in the favoured climes, and such as it might 
have been found abundantly and for ever, had not 
| the folly and malignity of man been equal to the 
| wisdom and beneficence of Jehovah. The coun- 
| tenance was oval, yet the head was small. ‘The 
complexion was neither fair nor dark, yet it pos- 
sessed the brilliancy of the north without its Mey 
ness, and the softness peculiar to the children of 
ithe sun without its moisture. A rich, subdued, 
| and equable tint overspread this visage, though 
| the skin was so transparent that you cecasionally 
jcaught the streaky splendour of some vein, like 
| the dappled shades on the fine peel of beautiful 
| fruit. 

‘** But it was in the eye, and its overspreading 
arch that all the Orient spake, and you read at 
; once of the starry vaults of Arabia, and the ¢plen- 
| dour of Chaldean skies. Dark, brilliant, with 
| pupil of great size, and prominent to the socket, 
| its expression and effect, notwithstanding the long 
| eyelid of the desert, would have been those of a 
| terrible fascination, had not the depth of the curve 
| in which it reposed softened the spell, and modified 

irresistible power by ineffable tenderness. This 
supreme organization is always accompanied, as in 
| the present instance by a noble forehead, and by 
an eyebrow of perfect form, spanning its space with 
| undeviating beauty, very narrow though its roots 
are invisible, 

| The nose was small,'slightly elevated, with long 
| oval nostrils fully developed. ‘The small mouth, 
| the short upper lip, the teeth like the neighbouring 
| pearls of Ormuz, the round chin polished as a 
| statue, were in perfect harmony with the delicate 
jears, and the hands with the nails shape like 
| almonds.” 

Such was the being who was doomed to capti- 
vate Tancred. Well might a mind like his, so deeply 
embued with the spirit of Judaism, fix on such a 
form for its object of adoration, Such was the 
beautiful Jewess to whose powerful fascination he 
yielded his heart @ willing victim. 

We have said that the Emir Fakredeen was 
blest with two qualifications—youth and debt! 
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His soliloquy on the last subject is amusing in its 
way, and may afford some consolation to Euro- 
peans similarly cireumstanced :— 


“*What should I be without my debts?’ he 
would sometimes exclaim, ‘dear companions of 
my life, that never desert me, All my knowledge 
of human nature is owing to them: it is in manag- 
ing my affairs that I have sounded the depths of 
the human heart, recognised all the combinations 
of human character, developed my own powers, 
and mastered the resources of others. What ex- 
pedient in negotiation is unknown to me? What 
degree of endurance have I not ealeulated? What 
play of the countenance have I not observed? Yes, 
among my creditors T have disciplined that diplo- 
matic ability that shall confound and controul 
cabinets. O! my debts, I feel your presence like 
that of guardian angels! If I be lazy, you prick 
me to action; if elate, you subdue me to reflection; 
and thus it is that you alone can secure that con- 
tinuous yet controlled energy which conquers 
mankind.’ ” 

The Emir, in thus eulogising the happy state 
of the debtor, has evidently no fear of the Queen’s 
Bench or any of the dilectabilities which belong to 
that blessed condition in this country. Perhaps, 
however, the same feelings are entertained by he 
privileged class in this country. If so, it is no 
wonder that the blissful state should be so anxi- 
ously sought after by so many of this order, and 
with this advantage in the search—that with only 
the will, it may at any time be considered un fait 
accompli, The nation is indeed singularly indebted 
to money-lenders for their kindness in educating 
our hereditary legislators! Might not, under such 
circumstances, the privilege of class be indefinitely 
extended in these days of liberty and equality ?— 
what use of Lords and Commons, when with the 
advantage of a permanent national debt, as a 
nucleus, we might all become perfect as legisla- 
tors! The subject is worth consideration, at least 
for its novelty. 

The visit of Tancred to Astarte, the Queen of 
Ansarey, is full of beautiful passages. The Queen’s 
character is one that can scarcely fail to interest, 
although unreal; but where there is so much to 
select from, it remains a difficult task; we cannot, 
therefore, do otherwise than recommend the peru- 
sal of the work. On retrospection, among the 
passages we would point to the episode of the 
family of Baroni, one of Tancred’s followers, and 
to the visit of Canobia, Fakredeen’s residence in 
the mountains, with the account of the hunting 
campaign and subsequent feasting, with all the 
accompanying culinary arrangements, as evidences 
of the narrative and descriptive powers of the an- 
thor. But we must close our notice. Mr. D'Israeli 
has written a very readable book, containing 
much that is interesting, much not very intel- 
ligible; this may, however, be no fault; much 
that is heavy, much that is beautiful, very beauti- 
ful, to an imaginative mind. Like other works of 
the author, it shows evidently a mind fully alive 
to, and anxious to hurl down the follies and vices 
which infest social life, though without giving any 
very definite plan of the means to be adopted for 
regeneration. It is easier to pull down than to 
build up. Mr. D'Israeli has strong power and 
purposes for the first, but, like many who have 
gone before him, the design for building up, how- 
ever beautiful or fanciful, fails to provide a basis 
sufficiently strong for the superstructure. With all 
his endeavours to make out a sort of politico-theo- 
logical-poetical creed as 1 means of the world’s 
regeneration, the New Crusade will never be read 
with any idea than as a splendid eastern romance. 

Without meaning to be hypercritical, we sug- 


‘gest to Mr. D'Isracli to reperuse his Euclid; at 


page 79, vol. iii, three lines from the bottom, there 
is this passage: — , 

“The reader must imagine a hall, its form 
that of a rather long square, but perfectly propor- 
tioned.” 

Now one property of a square is, that all the 
sides are equal, A square cannot therefore be 
long or short. A somewhat similar mistake was 
made, by one who subsequently figured as an 





M.P., in a lecture room, at Cambridge. The 
lecturer asked the parliamentary aspirant what 
was the meaning of a parallelogram, the answer 
was given nearly in Mr. D’Israeli’s words as above, 
namely, a sort of rather long square. This anec- 
dote will furnish our author in future with the 
right term, 





Sketches, Graphic and Descriptive, for a History of 
the Decorative Painting applied to English Archi- 
tecture during the Middle oes (folio). By BF. L, 
Bracksurne, F.S.A., Architect. John Wil- 
liams and Co., London. 

Tuis is an interesting work on the painted decora- 

tion of English Ecclesiastical Architecture, that is 

not merely attractive to the antiquary, but useful 
to the artist painter as well as to the architect. 

The part before us contains six plates of ceilings, 

screens, tombs, wall-painting, pavements, and fur- 

niture painting, in chromo-lithography, accom- 
panied by eight pages of text, at the very moderate 
price of ten shillings and sixpence. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
LOLA MONTEZ. 


“ Sin-—In consequence of the numerous reports 
circulated in various papers regarding myself and 
family, utterly void of entation or truth, I beg 
of you, through the medium of your widely cir- 
culated journal, to insert the following :— 

“Twas born at Seville in the year 1823; my 
father was a Spanish officer in the service of Don 
Carlos; my mother, a lady of Irish extraction, 
born at the Havannah, and married for the second 
time to an Irish gentleman, which I suppose is 
the cause of my being called Irish and sometimes 
English, ‘ Betsy Watson,’ ‘ Mrs. James,’ &c. 

“T beg leave to say that my name is Maria 
Dolores Porris Montez, and I never have changed 
that name. 

“As for my theatrical qualifications, I never 
had the presumption to think I had any; cireum- 
stances obliged me to adopt the stage as a profes- 
sion, which profession I have now renounced for 
ever; having become a naturalized Bavarian, and 
intending in future making Munich my residence. 

“ Trusting that you will give this insertion, 

“T have the honour to remain, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ Lota Montez. 

“Munich, March 31, 1847.”— The Times. 

ALLEGED Portrait oF Caries I, By VE- 
LAsQves.—Our attention has been called to a 
portrait, said to be of Charles I., and painted, 
during that unfortunate prince’s visit to Spain, by 
Velasquez. If we were to estimate the value of 
this picture, by the amount of expenditure that 
has been bestowed on the machinery used for its 
introduction to public notice, we should approach 
the subject with great gravity and awful vene- 
ration. Let our readers figure to themselves a 
progress up a dark staircase, carpetted and 
matted so as to destroy the sound of footfall, 
then passing through a curtain into a sort of 
camera obscura, hung with dark tapestry, and 
separated with screens of Gothic carving; oppo- 
site to him he sees a picture, and advancing 
hastily to its examination, he thrusts his nose 
aguinst a plate glass, which will not permit 
any such familiarity; in fear that, according to the 
proverb, it might breed contempt. Verily, this 
is a most unsatisfactory mode of exhibiting a 
painting, and can be only efficient with such as 
are very green indeed in such matters. In the 
first place, we should pronounce that the portrait 
is not that of Charles at all; itis of a fuller, fatter 
man, without those characteristics of brow which 
we find in all his portraits. There is, moreover, 
a battle going on in the back ground, that how- 
ever appropriate to the king in after time, had 
nothing whatever to do with him at the period he 
was in Spain. We should also opine that there 
is much retouch about the picture, which, without 
being a very triumphant production for any body, 
is rather resembling the manner of Vandyck than 
of Valasquez. There has been much of injudicious 
tampering with the left hand. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IX NEW FIGURES—the BENEVOLENT 
POPE PIUS IX, HENRY VII., JAMES I. of England, 
in the splendid costume of the period. The heroes, HARDINGE 
and GOUGH, in their full uniforms, as British Generals. 
Mr. MACREADY, the eminent Tragedian, in the most 
splendid Roman costume ever seen in England. 
Magnificent ventilating dome at a cost of £700. 
Open from Eleven till dusk, and from Seven till Ten. 
Admission One Shilling, Napoleon Rooms Sixpence 
Madame Tussaud & Son’s Bazaar, Baker Street, Port- 
man Square, 
“This is one of the best Exhibitions in the Metropolis.” 
—The Times. 





HE ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
Free EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART, April 6th, 
1847.—TO ARTISTS.~-The Committee inform the Profession 
that the FIRST EXHIBITION of the Society will take place 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, early in May, and all appli- 
cations for space for work intended to be exhibited, must be 
ade before the 25th inst.; full particulars upon applica- 
tion to J. F. MARTIN. 
58, Charlotte- street, Portland-place. 





LOCUTION.—MRS. BUTLER, 
widow of the late celebrated Tragedian and Lecturer, 
Samuel Butler, receives Ladies and Gentlemen, on alternate 
days, for Lessons in Flecution, Shaksperian and Miltonian 
Readings, elegance and grace of deportment for the Bar, 
the Senate, the Pulpit, and the Stage. 
Mrs. BUTLER perfects her Pupils in Twelve Lessons, at 
her residence, 49, Bernard-street, Russell-square, London. 
Mrs. BUTLER also announces her First Dramatic and 
Historical Readings immediately, at the Hanover-square 
Grand Room, 





STUDY OF THE LIVING MCDEL. 
N R. J. ZEPHANIAH BELL begs to inform 


Artists that to enable them to paint by daylight, from 
the Model, without interfering too much with their business 
engagements, he opens his Atelier, in the Morning from 7 
to 10 o’Clock every day; the Evening Study is by gas- 
light, from 7 to 9. 

Terms :— 
Morning, 15s. a Month, or £8 a Year. 
Evening, 10s. a Month, or £5 a Year. 
54, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzrey-square. 





OLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
TRAITS, at 183, Strand, near St. Clement Danes 
Church, conducted by Mr. G. M. BRIGHT, who prac- 
tises an entire new process, which obviates that ghastly 
aud death-like hue of the daguerreotype. Portraits, tu- 
cluding morocco case, 10s. On account of the great num- 
ber, of sitters, the early part of the day preferrable. Hours 
10 till 5 o’clock. 





FOR THE BASS VOICE, 


N R. CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his Friends 
4 and the Public, that his Work on the ART of 
SINGING, adapted with alterations and additions for the 
BASS VOICE, is now ready, and may be had of Mr. Crivelli, 
at his residence, No. 71, Upper Norton-street, and of all the 
principal music-sellers. 





EW HISTORY OF ENGLAND— 
MACKENZIE’S Portable Edition of THE HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, containing a faithful Summary of the 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and People; with a Chronological 
List of Eminent and Learned Men, of the principal Memo- 
rable Events, Naval and Military Battles, Discoveries, In- 
ventions, &c. Contemporary Sovereigns, &c, &e., with 
thirty-eight engravings. This Work is now publishing in 
Weekly Numbers, at One Penny, and Monthly Parts, at 
Fourpence. 


Also Published by E. Mackenzie. 


ANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY.—A Second 

. Edition of the Practical MANUAL OF PHOTOGRA- 
PHY, containing Full and Plain Directions for the Econo- 
mical production of really good Daguerreotype Portraits 
and Pictures; the beautiful process of Colouring; the vari- 
ous improvements in Copying or Multiplying, Electro- 
typing, and Engraving the pictures, clearly explained. 
The injustice and vatidity of the Patent considered, with 
suggestions for rendering such Patent a virtual dead letter. 
Full instructions are also given in the following interesting 
processes, including Sir D, Brewster’s late communication 
on the Talbotype :—Calotype, Cromatype, Catallissiotype, 
Gaudinotype, Cyanotype, Chrysotype, and Fluorotype, with 
many corrections and improvements. Price 1s. 6d., or 
sent Post Free upon receipt of 2s. The encomiums of the 
press on this work may be said to be universal. 





London: Printed by WILLIAM WHINRRY GraRINeG, of 
No. 2, Smart’s Buildings, in the Parish of St, Giles-in-the- 
Fields, in the County of Middlesex, at 27, Parker-street ; in 
the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, as aforesaid; and Pub- 
lished by Jonn Day, of 43, Paradise-street, Lambeth, at the 
Office of “Tur Fine Arts’ JouRNAL, 12, Wellington 
Street North, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent 


Garden, in the Liberty of Westminster. 
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